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HUNT SAFELY WEEK 


October 16-22 


In keeping with the traditions of the past, Governor Duff recently pro- 
claimed the third week of October as “Hunt Safely Week.” This year his 
proclamation was more than a plea to handle firearms carefully—it was a 
grim reminder of the obligations a man owes himself, his family and his 
fellow man. In his statement the Governor said: 


“Hunting is just as hazardous or as safe as the hunter makes it. It can 
be much safer than numerous competitive and combative sports. It will 
remain unsafe as long as a man places his quarry above his loved ones, 
above his hunting companion, and allows his over-enthusiasm or an itchy 
trigger finger to account for—not a piece of game—but a human life or limb.” 


Safe hunting, then, is a personal matter. It cannot be shrugged off with 
an attitude of “let somebody else take care of it.” When driving a car, we 
must not only watch ourselves but, also, the drivers of all the other cars on 
the road. But unlike automobile drivers, hunters are not confined to definite 
narrow paths. The man with the gun can be anywhere at anytime, in the 
fields, forests, highways, or homes. He cannot be controlled by stop-lights, 
police patrols, and warning signs where there is danger. He must use good 
judgment to safeguard himself and others against the dangers and he is 
therefore entirely responsible for his own actions. 


The cause of hunting accidents does not lie in any difficulty of handling a 
gun—a gun is not difficult to handle. Rather, greed and carelessness are the 
causes for shooting accidents. It does require proper handling of the gun, 
however, to prevent those accidents. Yet all that needs to be known—and 
practiced and followed—are the simple, common sense rules of safety. In 
Pennsylvania those rules are furnished in a little leaflet that is given to every 
licensed hunter—rules everyone should know and practice. In addition they 
have been given widespread publicity in both the press and radio and surely 
every gun handler in the State has at least heard them. Now they are even 
presented in a new and novel form in this issue of GAME NEws—a poem 
that can be easily learned and can permanently serve as a reminder on how 
to handle a gun the safe and sane way to avoid accidents. 


A gun is as safe as you make it. And hunting can only be as safe as the 
gunners who go hunting! The fact that almost a million hunters went afield 
last fall in Pennsylvania did not make the headlines. The fact that 418 of 
them were injured and 23 persons killed by gunshot did! 


It is your duty to not only hunt safely but to teach others those simple 
rules of gun handling. “Hunt Safely Week” is designed to emphasize that 
responsibility. Learn them; then teach them to everyone who handles a gun. 
It will mean more pleasure afield for all. 


Remember, the only way to FEEL SAFE, ACT SAFE, and BE SAFE is 
to hunt with your gun ON-SAFE until you are ready to shoot! 
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HANDLIN’ A GUN 
By TOM FRYE 


* "ALWAYS BE CAREFUL" when handlin’ a gun, 
“DON'T POINT THE MUZZLE TOWARD ANYONE;" 

"ALL GUNS ARE LOADED" so treat ‘em that way, 
"ALWAYS PLAY SAFE''—don't be sorry some day. 


“KEEP GUN ON SAFE" 'til you're ready to shoot, 
You can stumble and fall with a slip of the boot; 
With hammer back or "off safe," gun is ready to kill 

lf touched by a twig, or a dog—and it will! 


Before going over or under a fence 

“BREAK YOUR GUN"—that's common sense 
To prevent shooting self, brother or dad, 

Or maybe the best pal you ever had. 


"DON'T CLIMB A TREE WITH A LOADED GUN," 
“OF YOUR TARGET—BE SURE"—it's the right one; 
“DON'T SHOOT AT FLAT SURFACE" of water or land 


And "KEEP YOUR GUN CLEAN" from dirt, snow and sand. 


“DONT LEAVE YOUR GUN 'TIL YOU UNLOAD IT" first, 
To do otherwise could be one of the worst 
Things you could do, ‘round car, camp or home, 


"BE SURE YOU UNLOAD IT," be sure—then roam. 
"DON'T MIX YOUR SHOTS WITH ALCOHOL," 


‘Cause that can bring a long range call 
From Gabriel, who'll frown and say 
"You're through on earth, you've had your day." 


Many people are shot and killed each year 

Because some are careless and greedy, | fear; 
Shooting as sport can be safe and fine 

If you'll only be careful—take a little more time. 


If you want to be safe and surely you do, 
Practice this wisdom, through and through; 
And teach all others, fathers and sons, 
How to be careful when handlin' guns. 


Copyright 1949 
TOM FRYE 
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Pennsylvania Historical & Museum Commission 


EAPONS have won worlds. From the 

earliest time when primitive man in- 
stinctively discovered he could multiply the 
effectiveness of his own two arms and hands 
by hurling rocks, throwing sticks, or whirl- 
ing clubs, weapons have been used in all 
ages for purposes both good and evil. Be- 
fore man learned the arts of agriculture and 
architecture he obtained food, clothing, and 
shelter by the almost exclusive use of his 
weapons. With them he fought off human 
and animal enemies, and in time extended his 
power over other beings, who, for lack of 
equal or better weapons, could not resist him 
successfully. 


Control over weapons created militant 
dynasties, imperial domains, and powerful 
national states. By their use in other hands, 
and by the improvement or invention of 
More potent types, in recent times tyrannies 
have keen overthrown, absolutisms abolished, 
and empires dissolved. In the long history 
of mankind the knowledge of his weapons 
tells how he sustained life, protected his 
family, gained certain physical comforts, 
amused himself, and how, through weapons, 
changes were made in his social and po- 
litical organizations. 

One epoch that illustrates the reliance of 
man upon his weapons in several of these 
respects can be seen here in America during 
the century extending from the 1730’s to the 
1830's. It was in this span of years that our 
early settlers applied their knowledge of 
European firearms to the development and 
perfection of the Pennsylvania rifle. 

Before the German, French Huguenot, and 
Swiss immigrants settled in large numbers in 
Penn’s colony early in the eighteenth cen- 
lury, the firearm in general use was the 
English smooth-bore musket. Among the 
newcomers were German and Swiss crafts- 
men skilled in the making of the Jaeger, a 
short, heavy hunting rifle, and the Swiss 
Pore rifle, a lighter, longer firearm. The 
ao feature of both guns was the 

ed barrel, a technique devised late in the 


fifteenth century by Caspar Zéllner, a Vien- 
nese gunsmith. Some authorities give the 
name as Gaspard Zeller, and place him in 
Nuremberg during the sixteenth century. 
From experience, huntsmen stalking boar 
and deer at close range in the German for- 
ests, and Alpine hunters out after mountain 
sheep and wild goats, had learned that the 
twist given a ball shot from a rifled barrel 
increased both its range and its accuracy. 
Conservatism and tradition seems to have 
prevented the acceptance of the rifled barrel 
in aristocratic and military circles for its 
use appears to have been confined to hunters 
and marksmen of the lower social orders for 
many years. 

In their new home in eastern Pennsylvania 
the migrant gunsmiths soon found a welcome 
among settlers and pioneers dependent upon 
guns to provide meat for the larder, furs and 
skins for karter, and for defense and of- 
fense against hostile Indians. The first guns 
made by the newcomers were essentially 
duplicates of those used in Europe, but it 
was soon obvious that these were too heavy, 
of too large bore, badly sighted, hard to load, 
and too unwieldy for the prolonged trips of 
hunters and settlers into the wilderness. 
Conditions of the new environment, abetted 
by the complaints and suggestions of their 
backwoods customers, compelled the gun 
makers to make numerous changes on the 
older models until they had produced a dis- 
tinctive firearm that was light in weight, 
graceful of line, sparing of powder and lead, 
and deadly accurate in the hands of a skilled 
rifleman. 

A typical Pennsylvania rifle weighed from 
seven to nine pounds, its overall length was 
a symmetrical 55 inches from muzzle to butt 
plate, and its .45 caliber ball could kill man 
or beast at 300 yards, or “bark” a squirrel 
from the tallest tree. Erroneously named 
the “Kentucky” rifle because of the feats 
performed with it by aniel Boone and other 
woodsmen in winning the “Dark and Bloody 
Ground,” this superb weapon was the cre- 


ation of several generations of Pennsylvania 
gunsmiths. Among the better known makers 
were Henry Albright, Daniel Boyer, Matthew 


and Peter Roesser, Thomas Butler, Jacob 
Dechard, Peter and Henry Leman, Philip 
Lefevre, Martin Meylin, Henry Dreppard, 


numerous members of the William Henry 
family, and several Pannabeckers. 

The first rifle shops appeared along 
streams in and around Lancaster, a priority 
that sometimes has lead to the more par- 
ticular name of the “Lancaster” rifle. But 
as settlement moved westward and north- 
ward gunsmiths plied their trade in Berks, 
Lebanon, Northampton, Snyder and Union 
counties, and through the Cumberland Val- 
ley. Records show that Pennsylvania gun- 
smiths were also induced to migrate into 
several parts of New York colony and at 
the time of the American Revolution, Penn- 
sylvania rifles were being made in Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, and Georgia. 
It is a question whether the German and 
Swiss makers ever held a monopoly of the 
business for any length of time, for English 
features are evident on some of the older 
rifles, and makers’ names inscribed on many 
guns are unquestionably English, Welsh, and 
Scotch-Irish. Though Germanic in its ori- 
gin, the perfected Pennsylvania rifle was the 
product of the talents of ingenious and in- 
ventive artisans of several nationalities 
whose final handiwork scarcely resembled 
the parent types from which it had been 
developed. 


Making a rifle in the eighteenth century 
was a slow, painstaking task requiring about 
a week’s time. Its cost might vary from $10 
to $50 or more depending upon the orna- 
mentation and engraving that went into it, 
but when finished it had detailed charac- 
teristics that distinguished it from all other 
guns. A name expressing pride or endear- 
ment was often given a gun by its owner, 
thus imbuing it with a personality impossible 
under mass-production methods. Of the 
forty to fifty parts that went into its con- 
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Early 
the hunting knife, powder horns, iron game carrier, and bag dis- 
played above by George Landis. 


struction the barrel was the most important 
and the one that required most skill. In 
the absence of boring machines capable of 
cutting a straight hole through an iron bar 
forty or more inches in length, the smith 
and his apprentice heated a bar of prescribed 
length, and then bent and welded it around 
a rod somewhat smaller than the desired 
bore. This was tedious and could be aggra- 
vating if bar and rod were accidentally 
welded together. Superstition dictated that 
welding be done from the middle toward 
both ends in order to purge any devils 
that might be up to troublesome pranks. 
Annealing was done by burying the barrel 
in a fire of chestnut wood and allowing it 
to remain there until the ashes had cooled. 
It was now soft enough for cutting the 
barrel into the conventional octagon shape. 
A steel-edged bit cut the specified bore and 
this was then straightened by running a taut 
thread along the bottom of the bore; where 
the thread did not touch the bore the barrel 
was struck with a heavy lead hammer with 
just enough force to take out the kinks and 
not produce others. 


The barrel was then placed on the rifling 
machine for cutting spiral grooves into the 








Pennsylvania riflemen carried ornate accessories including 


bore. The most common rifling process cut 
seven square-shaped grooves; some rifles had 
more or less grooves, and the shapes varied, 
some being ratchet, concave, or “V” shaped. 
Widths and depths of the grooves also 
varied, as did the degree of twist, though 
one turn in 48 inches was the recognized 
standard. Rough spots and blemishes in the 
grooves were then smoothed off by rubbing 
with some abrasive material affixed to an 
iron rod pushed back and forth through the 
bore. Final work on the barrel consisted 
of threading the breech with a handmade 
top, screwing the breech plug into position, 
and affixing front and rear sights; sights 
were fashioned by hand out of iron, brass, or 
German silver. The last step was browning 
or blacking the barrel with cider vinegar 
or a combination of chemicals to prevent 
rusting. Of equal importance, it also less- 
ened the chances of a rifleman being be- 
trayed to game or enemy by reflected sun- 
light glinting along the barrel of his gun. 
Locks for the rifles were sometimes made 
by the gunsmith but locksmiths who special- 
ized in their making supplied many. The 


frequent appearance of the names Ketland 
and Company 


| 


and Company, and Bird 


The author inspecting relief carvings on rifle butts at the Landis 


Valley Museum. 
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stamped on locks indicates that these Eng- 
lish firms were other sources of supply. The 
hammer of the lock was forged on the any 
and then filed into graceful, accurate shape; 
springs were fashioned from old _ swords, 
bayonets and saws, and so carefully tem. 
pered in a charcoal forge some of the springs 
today retain some of their elasticity. Nearly 
all flints were imported from England be. 
cause of their superiority to any found 
locally. Triggers and parts of the trigger 
plate were made by hand, generally of sim- 
pler and sturdier design than those found 
on European guns. A second, or “set” trig- 
ger, that reduced trigger pull and muscle 
tremor was later added. 

Favorite among woods for the gun stock 
was the curly maple, but walnut, cherry, 
and apple were also used. Supplies of stock 
blanks were kept on hand and seasoned over 
long periods of time. The channel into 
which the barrel fitted, the lock mortise, 
cheek piece, and patch-box were carefully 
carved into the stock before it was finally 
sanded smooth, stained and _ sometimes 
slightly charred to bring out the beauty 
of the grain. If not sufficiently decorative a 
tiger-stripe decoration might be given the 
stock. 

Early rifles were somewhat plain and 
devoid of ornament, but later makes were 
richly decorated with brass, silver, and 
occasionally gold inlays in the form of stars, 
crescents, birds, dogs, fish, rabbits, and other 
designs. Relief carvings of like designs are 
to be found on rifle butts and on cheek 
pieces. These were not solely decorative for 
in the mind of the owner they endowed his 
weapon and himself with mystical powers 
over the creatures pictured. In the patch- 
box, a hole cut into the right side of the 
stock and covered with an elaborate cir- 
cular or oblong brass plate, were carried 
greased skin or linen patches that were 
wrapped around the balls upon loading the 
rifle. Tokens, amulets, and pieces of paper 
bearing a cross or star and a magical in- 
cantation, have been found in patch-boxes. 
One bit of verse of occult force that might 
turn a man’s weapon into a “Freischutz”— 
a rifle that never fails, read 


“Load a gun with a bullet, cast on 4 
crossroad .on Christmas Eve, and it will 
hit the mark or bring down the game 
without fail.” 

Ramroads for loading and wiping were 
made from hickory and frequently striped 
in the manner of a candy stick or a barber 
pole. The rod was used to set the ball on 
the powder, to clean the bore, and, with a 
“worm” attached to one end, it could pull 
out an unfired charge. A slow burning black 
powder was contained in a translucent pow- 
der horn, and a fine-grain powder to be used 
for priming was carried in a smaller horn 
or flask. Round lead bullets varying ™ 
caliber from .18 to .58 were cast in moulds 
slightly smaller than the bore of the rifle. 
The most common calibers for hunting 
scaled from .30 to .45; from a pound of lead 
52 balls of .45 caliber could be cast. Bullets, 
lead, mould, and extra flints and patches 
filled the buckskin hunting bag that hung 
from the hunter’s shoulder as he set fo 
with his rifle balanced lightly in the crook 
of his arm. 
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The reputation of the Pennsylvania rifle 
frst rested on its efficacy in procuring 
food and skins and furs. In emergency it 
could be adapted to making a fire, and it 
furnished one of the major diversions of the 
pioneers in their target matches or rifle 
frolics. It early proved itself in warfare 
with the Indians, and so impressed with the 
“frestick” were the red men that they 
eagerly bartered generous supplies of furs 
and skins in exchange for a rifle. 

But its “finest hour” came when the 
American colonials took the decisive step 
of separating themselves from the Mother 
Country, for there is abundant evidence that 
the Pennsylvania rifle was a significant con- 
tribution to the winning of American in- 
dependence. After Lexington and Concord, 
when the Continental Congress realized that 
war was unavoidable, it issued a call on 
June 14, 1775 requesting the raising of six 
companies of expert riflemen from Pennsyl- 
yania, two from Maryland, and two from 
Virginia. Each company, when completed, 
was instructed to march to Boston and join 
the army, there to be employed as light in- 
fantry. It may have been the marksmanship 
of these or other units of riflemen that 
prompted the English Parliament in 1776 to 
inquire 

“about those strange rifled arms used with 

such deadly certainty by several regiments 

of the American army.” 


Gunsmithing became a vital industry under 
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virtual control of Congress. It decreed that 
all guns should be delivered to the patriot 
army and fixed the price paid for them. 
Gunsmiths’ apprentices who had enlisted 
were returned to their masters, and smiths 
were warned by the Committee of Safety 
that if they refused to make guns for the 
armed forces, it would 

“have their names inserted in the minutes 
of the committee as enemies of their 
country, and be published as such, and 
their tools be taken away from them and 
they should not be allowed to carry on 
their trade.” 

Louis and Michael Busch, Lancaster rifle 
makers, were arrested for failure to sell their 
guns to the government, but dissatisfaction 
with the fixed price of 24 shillings for a 
gun barrel was well-nigh universal when it 
was known that £4 5s was being paid for 
muskets. What amounted to a strike by 
gunsmiths resulted in their receiving higher 
prices for their guns. William Henry re- 
ceived orders for large numbers of rifles to 
be supplied units of riflemen from Lancaster, 
Berks, York and Cumberland counties. In 
all, nine companies of riflemen were raised 
in Pennsylvania and placed initially under 
the command of Colonel William Thompson 
of Carlisle. 

Pennsylvania and Virginia riflemen were 
part of the ill-fated march against Quebec 
led by Benedict Arnold, but the bitterness 
of this defeat was palliated by subsequent 


5 


victories at Saratoga and King’s Mountain. 
In these engagements riflemen, or “Toma- 
hawks,” as they were called, constituted 
large segments of the American forces. In 
a reply to Washington’s request for the re- 
turn of the riflemen sent to aid Gates at 
Saratoga, Gates remarked 


“In this situation Your Excellency would 
not wish me to part with the corps the 
army of General Burgoyne are most afraid 
of.” 


A peculiar irony involving the use of guns 
attaches to the name of Major Patrick Fer- 
guson, commander of the English loyalist 
forces who was killed by a rifle shot at 
King’s Mountain. Late in 1776 Ferguson 
had invented an effective breech-loading 
rifle, some of which were used by riflemen 
under his command at the battle of the 
Brandywine. Upon Ferguson being wounded 
and out of action for a time, his superiors 
ordered the new guns out of service and 
placed in storage. The rifle and the methods 
of fighting employed in its use were not 
acceptable to the professional soldier of the 
eighteenth centry; had General Howe and 
other English military minds been less con- 
servative the fortunes of war might have 
been reversed. Not until well into the 
nineteenth century did European armies 
abandon the musket in favor of the rifle. 

In the hands of Adair’s Kentuckians and 
Carroll’s Tennessee frontiersmen, the Penn- 


(Continued on Page 26) 





Henry Landis, curator at the Landis Valley Museum, 


Vania rifle barrels. 


demonstrates an early Lancaster County rifle bench, used in the making of Pennsyl- 
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IVE a man an axe he can use, and he 

can practically live in a wilderness with 
it as his only weapon and tool. He can 
employ it to make a shelter, to create a 
bed in the shelter, to cut firewood; he can 
whittle various utensils with it, or use it to 
construct deadfalls, spring snares and other 
devices for game, or to build brush fish 
traps. If necessary, a sharp axe can be 
used to clean fish and to skin animals. It 
can be used to make a bow and arrows, a 
paddle or almost anything needed for sur- 
vival. 

It’s one of those big little things that can 
add so much pleasure to your outdoor ex- 
periences if it has been selected carefully— 
or which can cause a lot of misery if picked 
unwisely. There are other things in the 
same category—such as knives, compasses, 
cooking utensils—but I believe the axe is 
the most important of the lot. No man 
should go hungry, cold or wet in the woods 
if he has a good axe. 

Please note, however, 
ginning it was specified 
axe he can use.” There are axes and axes 
and axes, and not all of them are useful. 
For instance, I have watched boys out camp- 
ing chopping firewood and doing all their 
cutting with hand axes, the kind commonly 
carried on the belt in a leather sheath. 
These usually run from ten to twelve inches 
in overall length including the handle, and 
are about as useful as a blunt club. 


that at the be- 


“give a man an 


Even when sharp—and many of the 
thousands sold annually won’t take a good 
edge—they are inefficient for anything ex- 
cept cutting twigs for kindling, putting 


blazes on trees or using the flat side of the 
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Those Lig Little Things 


BY BILL WOLF 


head as a hammer. This is surely a limited 
repertoire for the most important article 
in outdoor living! 

Have you ever watched anyone trying to 
chop through even a fair-sized stick with 
one of these abominations? Or perhaps you 
have tried it yourself. It’s a matter of hack 
and chop until the thing is chewed through, 
rather than cut through. The fault, of 
course, is in the length of the handle. It is 
too short to give any heft to a blow with 
the hand axe. As a result, the user em- 
ploys too much energy for the results ac- 
complished, and chopping becomes a weary 
task instead of an easy job. There is a 
smaller hand axe made as a single piece 
with a metal edge guard, and it is even 
worse than the ones carried in a sheath. 

What, then, you may.ask, does a man 
use outdoors as an axe? Surely not a big 
single or doublebitted axe such as timber 
cutters employ? 

It all depends upon the circumstances. 
If the axe is to be carried to where it will 
be used by automobile, canoe or boat, then 
a good large axe is ideal. Best, of course, 
is the single-bitted axe, because the flat part 
of the head can be used as a hammer to 
drive stakes or nails. 

If, however, it is necessary to tote the 
axe personally, as on a camping trip where 
supplies are packed in on the back, the 
long-handled standard axe becomes imprac- 


tical. Unless it is carried by hand near 
the head—which is a nuisance—the long 
handle make it unwieldly. It can’t be 


strapped to the pack without causing trouble. 

I use what I consider a nearly ideal solu- 
tion to this problem of getting a small axe 
that will do the work of a big one. I have 
carried it with me on camping trips each 
year for the past ten years, and have no 
complaints to make about it. In fact, I 
regard it with considerable affection because 
it has been a good companion so often on 
the trail. 

This is a modified Hudson’s Bay cruising 
axe with an in-between 24-inch handle, a 
wide bit and a narrow head. The modifica- 
tion from the standard Hudson’s Bay cruiser 
consists of a slightly wider poll, or head, 
than the original which looks almost like 
a tomahawk on a fairly long handle, and 
which is almost standard equipment away 
up north where men wanted a small axe 
with big abilities. 

The 24-inch handle enables the user to 
get a good swing, and I'll guarantee it to go 
through anything but big timber—and no 
one in camp ever has any reason to chop 
down huge trees. It will do nearly every- 
thing that a big axe can do, its handle 
is short enough so it can be strapped to the 
packsack, and it is light in weight, weigh- 
ing a total of 134 pounds. The only minor 
drawback is that the handle has a slight 
tendency to work loose if the wood dries 





out, and this is solely because the length 
of the eye is small. To overcome this, | 
soak it in water after a winter of drying 
out, set the wedges and it’s ready for use. 

Several firms make these big-little axes, 
My own came from L. L. Bean, Freeport, 
Maine, but it was made by another company 
and sold under Bean’s name. 

I do have one hand axe. It was made by 
a friend who is an expert metal treater, 
and it is carried along sometimes strictly 
as a supplementary tool. I would not de- 
pend upon it alone although I consider it 
an excellent hand axe, tops in its own 
class. It is made as a solid piece of metal, 
with a fairly heavy head, a very thin- 
metal handle and a thin grip. The hand 
can get a good grip on this thin handle, 
even when wearing a glove which isn’t ex- 
actly advisable for using an axe, and the 
weight of the head makes it fairly effective. 

This same friend made a _ hunting knife 
for me according to my specifications, and 
it will be mentioned later; but now I'd like 
to call attention to the sheaths he also made 
for both axe and knife. The axe sheath 
has copper rivets, the knife sheath is bound 
with copper wire. There’s a good reason 
for both. The usual metal rivets found in 
commercial sheaths will take the edge right 
off any knife or axe blade that comes in 
contact with them. Copper, however, is soft 
and won't affect the steel knife or axe. 
Look for such minor refinements when buy- 





ing a sheathed knife or axe. 


Perhaps the sorriest piece of equipment | 


used by the outdoorsman 
knife.” In many ways, this is his own 
fault. He insists on a big, clumsy hunk of 
metal with a nice bright 
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soft 'M AN average duck hunter, if there is 

axe. | such a thing, one of the two million 

yuy- Americans who bought duck stamps in 1948 

and who sat shivering in blinds waiting for 

ducks that didn’t always drop in. Like the 

average hunter over the nation, I killed 

a seven ducks in 1948. I didn’t kill any geese 

' decause goose hunting was too expensive 
k ol lor my middle-class pocketbook. 

stee! On those fruitless bluebird days—and 

there seemed to be too many during the 

148 season—when neither breeze nor whist- 

ling primaries break the silence of the 

marsh and the greenhead blocks ride 

woodenly on slack tethers in the glassy 

calm, a duck hunter has little to do but 

think, On such days I often pondered, as 

‘ anxiously watched the barren blue sky, 

if the government was giving me back a 

lull return on my duck stamp dollar. I 

Wondered just how these waterfowl regu- 

‘auons, which as a sportsman I was ob- 


to observe, were made and who made 
em, 
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I wondered how California hunters had 
managed to pull enough strings to get 35 
days of shooting in 1947 while we tide- 
water Atlantic coasters had to be satisfied 
with only thirty. Some hunters last fall 
elt more strongly about this than ever, 
when the west coast was offered 40 days 
and the poor, persecuted Atlantic seaboard 
hunter was still held at a miserly 30 days. 
in felt just as strongly about our four 
“uck limit, with the two western flyways 
’eing allowed five ducks per day. Yes, if 
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it hadn’t been for an experience of my own 
last summer. I would be complaining just as 
loudly, and perhaps louder than the rest. 
This experience all started when I decided 
to do something about getting first-hand 
answers to my questions about regulations. 
To do this, I made some “arrangements,” 
obtained special permission, and sat in with 
the migratory bird regulations committee. 
Don’t ask how I did it—that’s top secret. 
At the first meeting of the committee, I 
was pretty cocky. I figured I knew as much 
about ducks and duck hunting as any of 
the others on this committee. After all, I’d 
been a duck hunter from the time I was 
old enough to lift a double-gun. Brought 
up within a long fly cast of Podunk Pond, 
I'd roamed its shores and hunted its coves 
all my life. I hadn’t hunted only ducks 
either, I’d killed my share of doves, wood- 
cock, rails and geese around this pond, and 
I felt pretty well qualified to give advice 
on regulations for any migratory species. 
Even kefore we got down to business, 
however, I began to realize that I was the 
low man on the totem pole when it came 
to a knowledge of ducks; or of doves, wood- 
cock, rail, or geese for that matter. When 
I spoke to one member of the committee 
about Podunk pond, I found immediately 
that he knew more about my favorite hunt- 
ing spot than I did. There were eleven on 
the committee, and each of the others had 
been to the far corners of North America 
and had an intimate knowledge of water- 
fowl on the breeding grounds and in the 


Most hunters think the duck regulations are drawn from a hat, 
fixed by political pressure, or arrived at through some mystic 
process involving the stars and solunar tables. 


| thought so too, until 





wintering areas. Committee members rep- 
resented every phase of the national wild- 
life conservation movement, had seen the 
market hunter replaced by the American 
sportsman, and passive conservation trans- 
formed into an active restoration program. 
The combined experience of these com- 
mittee members covered every phase of the 
conservation consciousness that has de- 
veloped slowly in this country since 1900. 
Some of the members represented the nature 
lovers who derive pleasure from watch- 
ing, photographing and_ studying birds, 
rather than from hunting them. While I was 
at first suspicious of this element, I soon 
found that they did not object to reasonable 
hunting and that they regarded all wildlife 
as a natural resource to be used in the 
best public interest. Hunters, myself in- 
cluded, are too prone to think of America’s 
wildlife heritage as theirs alone rather than 
as a resource to be shared by all the peoples 
of the Americas. This is especially true of 
migratory fowl, a part of our fauna which 
touches two continents and many nations. 
Most of us who hunt, selfishly, perhaps, want 
a louder voice in the forming of regulations. 
Yet, we hunters already were well repre- 
sented on the migratory bird committee. 
As a committee member pro tem, I found 
out one thing fast. With the national water- 
fowl picture before me in the form of tabu- 
lated hunting statistics, kill data, and de- 
tailed census records, it was necessary for 
me to say “no” to the relaxation of restric- 
tions that had seemed senseless when I was 
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Game Protector Wallace Woodring, 
erecting a wood duck nesting box on State 


looking at the problem from the narrow 
view I had from that blind at Podunk pond. 
I soon found that the duck supply is not 
inexhaustible although the number of hun- 
ters and their suggestions for seasons and 
bag limits sometimes seem to be. 

Since the end of the war, hunting has in- 
creased steadily in popularity while drainage 
of marshes, drouth, and a host of other fac- 
tors have pushed our duck supply down- 
ward. Today there are four hunters in the 
field and on the marsh for every one in 
1936, and our increasing human population 
has been placing more and more pressure 
upon our land and water resources to meet 
human demands for food, clothing and shel- 
ter. Conservation agencies cannot begin to 
restore to the ducks the amount of land and 
water that is being appropriated for use by 
man. This has been true in spite of a re- 
newed public interest in the real and aes- 
thetic values of wildlife; it has been true 
in spite of vastly stepped-up programs of 
conservation agencies. 

The migratory bird committee is the focal 
point for all types of information on the sup- 
ply and demand for migratory game. I first 
reviewed, as an ex officio committee mem- 
ber, the proceedings of the 11 public 
hearings held earlier by the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service in major cities from Boston 
to Seattle in 1949. This was the third year 
these hearings were held. They offered an 
opportunity for any citizen to criticize and 
comment on any phase of migratory game 
management, including regulations, and for 
the most part, the suggestions and criticisms 
offered were constructive. 


right, 


and Deputy Game Protector Barton Sharp 
Game Lands in Lancaster County. 


Because I was interested in the waterfowl 
hunting regulations, I had made it a point 
to attend the five public hearings held 
nearest my home. I had read an article in 
the press by a western sportswriter who had 
predicted that these meetings would be 
gagged. It was a pleasant surprise, there- 
fore, to have found that avid discussion was 
invited and to find later that all’ suggestions 
made by sportsmen at these hearings were 
considered by the regulations committee. 
Furthermore, some of the suggestions were 
incorporated into the 1949 regulations. These 
public hearings were wide open to discus- 
sion, and those conducting them replied to 
honest questions with honest, straight-for- 
ward answers. 

Practically everyone had something to say 
at the waterfowl hearings. While I already 
knew that regulations were a debatable sub- 
ject, because local hunters in my own town 
had more ideas on seasons, bag limits and 
shooting hours than you could pack into a 
ten-gallon hat, enough entirely different 
ideas were advanced at these hearings to 
fill half a dozen sombreros, Texas style. In 
fact almost everyone attending the meetings 
had a pet theory which he offered to satisfy 
every duck hunter’s wildest dream and still 
send more ducks north in the spring than 
the breeding grounds possibly could support. 
I'd heard these miracle formulas before, 
however, and had made up my mind early 
that someone was talking through his 
Stetson. 

After reading the proceedings of the hear- 
ings which I did not attend, the committee 
handed me an analysis of a four-drawer 
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file full of letters from people who had been 
unable to attend any of the meetings. This 
analysis contained another list of “if” ideas, 
many of them practical but others, although 
well-intended, were about as useful as a 
lightning rod in a duck blind. After going 
over the summaries of this correspondence, 
I read the recommendations of several hun- 
dred federal biologists and game manage- 
ment agents who were stationed from Point 
Barrow to Yucatan. I saw a tabulation of 
the wintering ground census, conducted jp 
three consecutive days by Service personne] 
from the Alaskan peninsula to Venezuela 
and Colombia. This tabulation was arranged 
according to flyway: Pacific, Central, Missis- 
sippi, and Atlantic. Here, indeed, was a 
vast reservoir of information which showed 
at a glance the number of waterfowl by 
species in each of these four major areas, 

Hundreds of contributors, many of them 
personnel of state game departments and 
other conservation agencies, had collabo- 
rated with the Service on this simultaneous, 
over-all appraisal. Several Service biologists 
had made inventories of the West Indies, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, and the 
Bahamas, as well as Mexico and Central 
America, with the assistance of Army, Navy, 
and consular services. No stone had been 
left unturned to complete this sweeping in- 
ventory, and if there was a_ continental 
picture of the waterfowl situation as it 
existed in January, 1949, this was it. 

The continental census had been made in 
small blocks, as it had been for the past 
10 years, and the waterfowl were counted 
in plotted units as small as a county. I 
noticed great differences between adjacent 
tracts selected at random. Some showed 
fewer ducks in 1949 than in 1948 while others 
had equally great population increases. In 
the aggregate, however, the over-all winter- 
ing population showed an increase of 22 
percent. Now I realized the foolishness in 
basing recommendations for the national 
season regulations upon my limited experi- 
ences with ducks at Podunk pond. 

Reports from the breeding ground cen- 
suses were the most interesting of all the 
information I received at the committee 
hearings. Certainly every effort had been 
made to secure an accurate appraisal of the 
summer production, not only by U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service personnel but by 
“keemen” of Ducks Unlimited, biologists 
of the Wildlife Management Institute at two 
research stations at Delta, Manitoba, and 
Fredericton, New Brunswick, by technicians 
of the Provinces, the Dominion Wildlife 
Service, the Alaska Game Commission, and 
the many state fish and game departments 
and universities in the United States. 

Here again, the amazing spirit of coopera- 
tion was evident among many different con- 
servation agencies to obtain an accurate 
summary of waterfowl production. Thou- 
sands of miles of almost inaccessible north- 
land were censused systematically on foot, 
by canoe, car and plane. Most.of the agents 
and biologists working on this inventory 
had censused the same areas before and 
were as well acquainted with many of the 
lakes, sloughs, and pot holes on the = 
tensive breeding grounds as I am with 
Podunk pond. 

The biologists did more than count ducks. 
They tabulated nesting densities, sexes, and 
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the number of young to reach the flying 
stage for each adult on the marsh or slough. 
All this information I found to be vitally im- 

rtant in evaluating the season’s crop and 
in determining the effects of rainfall, drought, 
agricultural activities, predation and disease 
on the number of ducks that would come 
south this fall. I discovered that in round 
figures, about 50 per cent of our continental 
waterfowl were produced in Canada, 25 per 
cent in Alaska, and the remainder here in 
the United States. Ten years ago the figures 
might have been different because then we 
had more marshes that are now farmland 
in the United States. 

Over 750,000 ducks and geese were banded 
on the breeding and wintering grounds and 
at numerous state and federal refuges along 
the flyways. Many of these birds were 
banded in conjunction with the census of 
the far north. The Wildlife Management 
Institute, for instance, maintains banding 
stations in the Canadian Maritime Provinces 
and in Labrador, primarily to band black 
ducks. Trapping and banding ducks is not 
easy. On the Bay of Fundy, for instance, 
excessive tides must be contended with, 
and on the northeast coast of Labrador the 
only link with the outside world is a coastal 
motor launch which stops at the banding 
station only at three-month intervals. Never- 
theless, these efforts are needed to appraise 
adequately the black duck populations that 
will be available to hunters in the eastern 
United States the following fall. 

Banding has established the flyway con- 
cept for management and regulation of 
North American migratory waterfowl, and 
the regulations now are based primarily 
upon populations and movements. within 
each flyway as a whole. This, I found, was 
the basic reason for the slightly more liberal 
regulations for the Pacific flyway. The 
Pacific and Central flyways held propor- 
tionately higher numbers of birds and had 
lower hunting pressure in relation to their 
duck stocks in 1947 and 1948 than did the 
Mississippi and Atlantic flyways. These birds 
seem to hold to their ancestral flyways and 
there is no reason why they should not be 
managed in accordance with their population 
fluctuations. Wisest use of the resource in 
the best public interest called for liberaliza- 
tion of hunting restrictions so the Pacific 
and Central states were allowed longer 
hunting seasons. Naturally, Atlantic and 
Mississippi flyway hunters claimed that the 
regulations committee had been partial to- 
ward the west, but if conditions had been 
reversed, the regulations would have too. 

I realized almost at once that these water- 
fowl biologists and agents, whether em- 
Dloyed by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, the Dominion Wildlife Service, or 
the States, know far more about the duck 
Situation than the average sportsman thinks 
they do. Most of the suggestions made by 
these biologists considered the duck crop 

st and the hunter second. These pro- 
fessional students of the waterfowl problem 
feel we must first assure an adequate breed- 
ing stock for the future and limit our harvest 

‘0 the surplus. After all, when you come 
right down to it, this is not only sensible 
but it’s good business. We can gouge deeply 
into our principal and have one last, bang- 
Up fling of a duck season, or we can take 

€ interest as it comes in and perpetuate 
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duck hunting forever. The choice is as 


simple as that. 

The proverbial shoe begins its proverbial 
pinch for the regulations committee when it 
starts to set bag limits and seasons. How best 
to divide the hunting opportunities among 
American hunters in 48 separate states and 
still allow Canada and Mexico their fair 
share of the surplus of the annual crop is 
one of the most vexing problems ever 
handed a group of eleven men. Because 
you simply can’t please all of the people 
all of the time, this part of my new role 
did not appeal to me. An indication of im- 
pending difficulty came early when I was 
shown a letter from a representative of a 
state fish and game department indicating 
that his state was ready to secede from the 
Union and not assist in the observance and 
enforcement of the migratory bird laws un- 
less the season there opened on October Ist 
instead of October 15th as it had previously. 

Many letters from the state game agen- 
cies contained sound arguments, but a few 
obviously were dictated by political ex- 
pediency. It was evident that uninformed 
but highly influential sportsmen had dic- 
tated their terms to the state fish and game 
director in these instances, and the director 
was only passing along their ideas to keep 
his job. On the other hand, the regulations 
committee had to establish some kind of 
order in the patchwork of seasons. This 
task was the most difficult facing the com- 
mittee while I sat with them. 

Consider, for instance, the plight of one 
small Atlantic flyway state, bordered by 


four others of its kind and sporting the 
highest gunning pressure per acre of duck 
marsh as well as some of the most vociferous 
sportsmen in the nation. Conflicts inevitably 
arise unless the hunting season prescribed in 
the regulations for this state generally coin- 
its neighbor. 


cides with that of Making 
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regulations for this state requires that the 
demands of its own hunters and those of 
four surrounding states be considered. With- 
in each of these five political units are 
thousands of sportsmen, each with his own 
idea about the time the flight will arrive. 
Back in the good old days of the 90 day 
season it didn’t matter. But today, if the 
30 day season falls in the wrong month, 
the lynch mobs gather on the corner by the 
clubhouse and wait for members of the 
regulations committee and the state fish and 
game director. Morever, when you have 
an increased hunting pressure, an error in 
the regulations would do more damage to 
the duck supply. Weather upsets duck 
schedules; weather upsets the best laid 
plans of sportsmen and the regulations com- 
mittee. I was shown a large map of North 
America on which were plotted arrival 
dates of peak duck populations in the fall 
at all the major waterfowling areas and 
many of the minor ones. The average 
arrival dates looked fine on this map; it 
looked easy to set a pattern of thirty day 
seasons for all states which would allow 
nearly equal opportunities for hunting. 
Then I saw the fine print and the words 
“deviation from the average” under the 
arrival dates. This was the clincher: the 
“average deviation” from “average” peak 
population date was about 15 days. In other 
words, in five out of ten years, the biggest 
flight of ducks will arrive at Podunk pond 
between November 23 and December 22, 
either fifteen days before or after the 
“average” peak arrival date of December 7. 
During the other five years out of ten, the 
ducks might arrive on Podunk pond any 
time from the last of October to the middle 
of January. Back when we had the 90 
day season it was easy for the regulations 
committee to play the averages but with 


(Continued on Page 25) 


Karl Maslowski Photo 


“Over 750,000 ducks and geese, such as this one, were banded on the breeding and 


wintering grounds.” 
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WHEN THE FLOCKS COME DOWN 


ROM the break of an uncertain dawn 

the storm grew steadily worse and finally 
forced the waterfowl legions to leave their 
nesting grounds. From every slough and 
creek, tundra pond and northwoods lake 
poured ducks, geese and swans. 

Ordinarily, birds sense the approach of 
unusually severe weather long before it 
strikes, but for one of those inexplicable 
whims of Nature, the waterfowl and their 
kindred consorted happily in their north- 
land homes apparently oblivious to what was 
coming. Then, when the storm did strike 
they were reluctant to depart. The mild, 
languid fall had been altogether too mis- 
leading. 

Now the trek was on. Nondescript flocks, 
lines of indeterminate lengths and wedges of 
every possible description streamed through 
the snow-filled sky at widely varying speeds, 
speeds depending on the species comprising 
the formations. A fast moving wedge of 
ultra-streamlined pintails quickly over- 
hauled and then passed a bunch of black 
ducks. In the murky background a flock 
of belated baldpates flashed momentarily 
through the glimmer of the snow, intent like 
the rest of their kind, upon reaching regions 
of higher temperatures and the comfort and 
food that they promised. 

At a higher altitude than the ducks moved 
a long wavering V of Canada geese, the 
birds making up the formation gabbling 
softly to themselves. At irregular intervals 
the sharp clangor of the confident leader in- 
terrupted the soft intonations of the gossipy 
birds to give assurance to his younger 
charges. The hatch in the area from which 
this particular flock originated had been 


By N. R. CASILLO 


good so that the percentage of young birds 
was considerably higher than usual. 

Far higher than the geese, in the intense, 
clear cold above the murk and glimmer 
of the storm, a great wedge of whistling 
swans pushed inexorably southward. Even 
in good flying weather this American swan 
flies so high as to go unnoticed, its few and 
infrequent stops adding more mystery to its 
migration. The soft, yet, far-carrying call 
of the leader was loyally answered by young 
and old alike, the resulting chorus mindful 
of as many off-key French horns. It was a 
chorus befitting the altitude and space of 
the solitude in which they traveled. 

Other birds were also on the move. Hawks 
such as the northern duck hawk as well as 
the equally boreal Arctic goshawk were 
leaving familiar haunts. Weather meant 
little to those winged predators so long as 








there was an abundant food supply, in this 
case, furnished by the apparently unending 
battalions of waterfowl. Indeed, at that very 
moment in the small segment that our pic- 
ture depicts, a skyway tragedy was in the 
making. 

An Arctic goshawk moving southward 
with the general exodus was sailing effort- 
lessly along at a lofty height. Through the 
gloom below he spied something that caused 
his fierce eyes to narrow. Suddenly, his 
wings gave one mighty beat and then half 
closed and he dropped like a meteor into 
the smother of the storm belt. 

After the hawk leveled off he _ began 
closing in on an unsuspecting white-winged 
scoter drake a little more than a hundred 
yards ahead of him and moving along at 
about forty miles an hour. The periodic 
whistles uttered by the unhurried drake had 
a distinctly bell-like quality. 

As soon as the chunkily built, compara- 
tively slew flying scoter discovered that 1 
had been singled out by the hawk, it im- 
mediately went into a steep dive while its 
wing-beats increased to the point where 
they made the sturdy wings appear like 
twin blurs. The drake’s heavy body was 
now hurtling through the snow at more than 
a mile a minute. 

Without any noticeable increase in the 
even, almost measured tempo of its wing 
strokes, the goshawk’s speed increased to the 
point where only seconds separated him 
from the fleeing quarry. The scoter glanced 
backwards and seeing the winged terror lit- 
erally on its tail opened its bill to utter @ 
last despairing squawk even as its body 
dipped more sharply earthward. 
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The drake never uttered its cry for at that 
instant it sighted the glint of water and 
streaked for it in a power dive. The tense 
stretch of its neck, the parted bill, the dis- 
tended eyes were all eloquent of the scoter’s 
desperate efforts. 

In contrast, the implacable and apparently 
unhurried goshawk seemed to leap out of 
its already brilliant velocity as a dozen or 
so swifter wingbeats drove it forward like 
q feathered projectile. It overtook the div- 
ing drake just as snow-mantled coniferous 
spires appeared from below. Water was 
merely yards away when the goshawk struck. 

The stooping hawk bit the duck where 
the outstretched neck joined the body, the 
former going suddenly limp as the vertebrae 
snapped under the force of the terrific im- 
pact; the blur of the fugitive’s wings chang- 
ing to stiff convulsive beats as the hawk 
braked its dazzling speed so as to better 
handle its loot. In minutes the heavily bur- 
dened Accipiter found a convenient perch 
and ravenously devoured his prey. The 
scoter was but one of thousands of victims 
which annually sacrifice their lives to the 
varied winged freebooters of the airlanes. 

That night when the storm abated, thou- 
sands of migrating waterfowl following mi- 
gration routes along the western edge of the 
Atlantic flyway came to rest on Lake Erie 
in the vicinity of Presque Isle as well as on 
other nearby waters offering safe haven, 
rest, and food. However, most of the way- 
farers living in the same flyway continued 
eastward and on to the eventual security of 
the sea. 

As a result of freakish weather on the 
nesting grounds in the fall of 1945, the mi- 
gration was practically en masse. In a 
normal year the waterfowl filter southward 
in comparatively small detached flocks 
scarcely noticeable unless one is on _ the 
lookout for just such occurrences. 

The fall of 1945 witnessed an unprece- 
dented concentration of whistling swans on 
Pymatuning Reservoir, the concentration be- 
ing heaviest on the refuge area fronting 
Ford Island. At various times during the 
ten-day stopover it was possible to see at 
one time an estimated six thousand indi- 
vidual birds, some estimates going as high as 
ten thousand. Their clamor could be heard 
in the town of Linesville more than a mile 
away. 

Accompanying or even preceding the heavy 
influx of swans were Canada geese, pintails, 
taldpates, northern blacks, and other ducks. 
That was also the year when large numbers 
of goshawks and snowy owls left their boreal 
tomes for the comparatively easy living pos- 
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sible in a more southerly latitude. Unusual 
numbers of these efficient and fearless preda- 
tors were seen in the Pymatuning area. 

Invariably, the swans move on to their 
Chesapeake Bay and Currituck Sound re- 
treats where they spend the winter. On the 
other hand, hundreds of Canada geese and 
many more ducks winter in the Pymatuning, 
newly arrived migrants freely consorting 
with those hatched on the reservoir and 
environs. 

At intervals during the winter many of 
those remaining over make frequent visits to 
nearby marshes and fields of winter wheat 
or even to more distant points such as the 
Allegheny and other rivers. For the most 
part, however, they are content to divide 
their time between the patches of open 
water which they themselves keep from 
freezing by constant agitation and readily 
available food sources. Waterfowl don’t go 
south in the winter to avoid the cold grip- 
ping their summer haunts, but for the 
supply of food that is assured by open 
water. 

Wherever there is a winter population of 
waterfowl or other birds, for that matter, 





there are also the usual predators, both 
feathered and furred. Furred foes are com- 
paratively unimportant, but several species 
of hawks and owls as well as the bald eagle 
may play havoc with these concentrations; 
many a race between life and death taking 
place between the more distant feeding areas 
and the very few spots of open water. 

Goshawks and the great snowy owls are 
the most persistent destroyers, the bald eagles 
being content with their usual unobstrusive 
fare unless it is scarce. However, despite 
its size and strength, an eagle hesitates to 
attack any but crippled waterfowl. Toward 
winter’s end of last year the eagles winter- 
ing at Pymatuning were seen frequenting the 
vicinity of the open water about a mile off 
Ford Island, a situation usually occupied by 
several hundred geese and ducks. Some 
observers believe that the subsequent aban- 
donment of the spot by the geese was caused 
by the close proximity of the hungry eagles. 
Paradoxically, most of the ducks remained. 
One thing is certain and that is they did 
not visit the southland as those selfsame 
observers maintained. For one thing the 
round trip could not have keen made in the 
three-weeks that they were absent. The 
most plausible conjecture is that they so- 
journed at Lake Erie or on one of the 
rivers. 


ul 





During the waterfowl gunning season at 
Pymatuning numerous wounded ducks man- 
age to keep going long enough after being 
hit to fall within the confines of the refuge. 
The eagles take high toll of these cripples. 
While watching the antics of a sizable flock 
of baldpates resting in the vicinity of Blair 
Bridge at the southern extremes of the 
refuge, I spied an eagle winging toward the 
flock. However, when still a considerable 
distance away the great bird gracefully 
wheeled to the right and headed for a 
weedy lead. A moment later it plunged 
downward and out of sight behind a fringe 
of trees. In the few seconds he hove back 
into view, his pinions beating mightly to 
gain altitude. A cursory scrutiny with the 
glasses showed the eagle clutching what 
looked like a shoveler. Along that same 
area on the previous day refuge manager 
Ray Sickles accompanied by warden Eu- 
gene Maxwell, Washington state guest stu- 
dent at the Ross Leffler School, picked up 
several dead ducks just inside the wire. On 
the day following my observation three 
eagles were seen working the vicinity. 

Last June, a farmer living at the edge of 
that long strip of swamp country between 
Hartstown and Blair Bridge spied a strange 
fowl consorting with his flock of domestics 
feeding in the miry lower pasture. The big 
white bird with the ebony wing tips proved 
to be a snow goose. But why it was there 
instead of with its kindred in the watery 
Arctic wastes could be explained only by 
the bird itself. “It was a sociable critter,” 
the farmer explained as a smile bespread 
his face, “but he wouldn’t talk.” Guesses 
and opinions of the many who saw the 
goose were numerous and varied, the most 
likely being that the gander had lost his 
mate in the vicinity and hopefully remained 
there waiting for her to rejoin him. This 
fall he winged off with others of his kind, 
the call of the southbound flocks being ir- 
resistible. 

Swans as well as geese have the admirable 
trait of faithfulness developed to a high de- 
gree, mating for life and remaining faithful 
to each other even unto death. Indeed, the 
claim is made that should one of a pair die 
the survivor foregoes the taking of a mate 
for several years. We can’t vouch for the 
authority of this truly admirable manifesta- 
tion, but it is mentioned to sort of condi- 
tion you for one of the most unusual nature 
observations that has ever come to my at- 
tention. That its authenticity is impeccable 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Note—“This is a significant article which 
should be welcomed by all intelligent sports- 
men” 

CoLoneL NicHOLAS BIDDLE 
Chairman Public Relations Committee 
Member Pennsylvania Game Commission 


O you remember the song “I’m my own 
Grandpa”? We could change the lyrics 
a little and come up with one for Sports- 
men—‘I’m my own worst enemy!” Most 
hunters and fishermen who read this are 
going to be shocked and perhaps hurt when 
they find out that conservation leaders 
throughout the country consider them one of 
the most important, if not the most impor- 
tant, stumbling blocks in the way of better 
hunting and fishing. In fact, some of these 
sportsmen have practically dedicated their 
lives to fighting against the very things that 
they think they are fighting for. Sounds like 
double talk, doesn’t it? But it isn’t double 
talk; it’s sad truth. 
Within the past twenty years, sportsmens’ 
clubs have sprung up all over the country, 
and they have become affiliated and fed- 
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THE SPORTSMAN-- 
BOTTLENECK TO BETTER HUNTING AND FISHING 


By ROGER M. LATHAM 


erated to such an extent that they can now 
exert considerable pressure upon state con- 
servation departments. In some states, they 
have become so powerful that the more im- 
portant policies and key personnel of the 
conservation departments must meet with 
the approval of the organized sportsmen. 
What has been the result of this new power 
and this “cooperative” interference upon 
the part of hunters and fishermen? It has 
meant a change, in many cases, from scienti- 
fic game and fish management to non-scien- 
tific management based upon selfish desires, 
political propwash, unproven lay ideas, and 
oftentimes wild guesses. 

Many of the resolutions adopted by sports- 
men’s groups are preposterous. <A _ large 
club in one of the eastern states passed a 
resolution and sent it to the conservation 
commission suggesting that the commission 
erect a two-foot woven wire fence along 
all main highways in the state as a means 
of reducing highway mortality of cottontail 
rabbits. This state has 41,000 miles of paved 
highways. In order to erect the fence as 


suggested, the department would have had 


to spend all of its income for several years, 
and probably the repair bill alone would 
have kept ‘it in the red until the project 
was finally abandoned. And of course, it is 
obvious that it would have been next to im- 
possible to carry out the idea anyway, since 
many, many opening for farm lanes and 
other entrances would nullify its value. 
This is just one resolution but typical of 
many thousands like it (some are even more 
unreasonable) which the sportsmen in 





sincerity submit as management plans # | 


improve their sport. Nearly every sports 
man seems to have some pet idea of his 
own which he believes to be a panacea for 
all conservation ills. And, almost any mem- 
ber of a club who is well-liked and re 
spected can get sufficient backing to pass his 
suggested resolution. Thus, they continue 
to pour in, from individuals, from 
clubs, from county and state federations of 
clubs, and even from national organizations. 
What do the trained wildlife leaders think 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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By HAL HARRISON 


ILLY and Jane and their English setter, Pal, were 
sitting in the backyard late one September afternoon 
waiting to be called to dinner. Their mother had warned 
them not to wander far away for she had had some dis- 
couraging experiences hunting these youngsters at meal- 
time. 

“Jane, let’s take a hike over to the marsh tomorrow and 
eee / 

Billy’s voice trailed off and he never finished the 
sentence. 

Jane looked up from her pastime of scratching letters 
in the dirt with her shoe to see why Billy had suddenly 
become quiet. 

He was staring at her left shoulder. 

“Turn your head slowly and see what is on your 
shoulder,” Billy said to his sister, half whispering and 
never taking his eyes from the spot to which he referred. 

Jane turned slowly. 

“Holy smokes, what is it?” she cried as she saw a 
thin brown creature with six legs resting quietly a few 
inches from her face. 

“It’s a walking stick, Jane, and it is the only one I have 
seen all summer. Hold still and I’ll catch it so you can 
see it.” 

Billy grabbed the insect and it struggled between his 

ngers, all six legs moving like oars in a boat, the two 
antennae twitching from side to side. The body was very 
thin but was about four inches long. 

‘Gee, it’s easy to see why it’s called a stick, eh Billy,” 





exclaimed Jane as she watched the legs from the twig-like 
body paddling the air. 

“Tll say, and these things might be very common 
around here and still we would never see them. That is 
certainly a good example of protective coloration and a 
protective shape too,” Billy declared. 

“What do you mean by that?” Jane asked. 

“Well, do you see how much it looks like a twig. It’s 
shaped like one and it’s colored like one. A hungry ani- 
mal seeing a walking stick lying motionless would prob- 
ably never suspect that it was alive. That fact has saved 
the lives of thousands of walking sticks I'll bet you,” her 
brother explained. 

“T get it, Billy. It’s the same idea as a katydid looking 
just like a green leaf, isn’t it?” Jane countered. 

“Yes, and the same idea as a whip-poor-will looking 
just like the dead leaves as it sits on its eggs; or the 
hummingbird’s nest looking just like a knot on the limb 
of a tree; or a bittern freezing with its neck held high to 
look like dead cattails,” Billy continued. 

“This walking stick reminds me of a praying mantis,” 
Jane declared. 

“Oh, no, Jane. Why a praying mantis has wings and 
a walking stick has none. And the mantis has two big 
front legs that it holds high,” her brother answered some- 
what irked at Jane’s mistake. 

(Continued on Page 24) 


OXHUNTING, I am told, is a controver- 

sial subject in Pennsylvania. I think most 
subjects are anywhere. That is something 
which makes Americans interesting people. 
We are still rugged individualists—at least 
most of us. We are ready to defend our 
beliefs and have the strength of our convic- 
tions. Foxhunting is one of America’s oldest 
sports and being one of its devotees, I like 
to enter the controversy. 

Our world is changing fast enough yet 
there is much in the past that is colorful 
and romantic and gracious. I think the hunt 
is one of those traditions that will pass soon 
enough as the countryside becomes more 
thickly populated. I love to hear the baying 
of the hounds ringing lustily on the crisp 
morning air. As we pause to listen for their 
singing, even the horses are tense with ex- 
citement and paw the ground with im- 
patience to be on with the chase. To clear 
even a low fence in full pursuit or thread 
one’s way down a woodsy slope is not for 
the novice rider. 

Foxhunting is as American as maple syrup 
and flapjacks, cornbread and fried chicken 
and older than the Liberty Bell. By 1781 
former British colonists, after defeating 
Cornwallis at Yorktown, began hunting as 
Americans but hunting the fox with hounds 
did not become popular in America for 
about three decades after it was current 


sport in England. Van Urk in his “Story of 


American Foxhunting” cites the dates of 
1666, 1690, and 1698 when packs of hounds 
were maintained in England for hunting the 
fox exclusively. While the earliest references 
to foxhunting in Virginia date from the end 
of the 17th century, John Clayton, botanist 
and clerk of Gloucester, Virginia, wrete in 


1688—“Every house keeps three or four 
mongril dogs to destroy vermin, such as 
wolves, foxes, etc.” Horses were imported 


for the chase in 1691. 

At the time game was so abundant that 
colonists could hunt with every means at 
their disposal without affecting the supply. 
Bounties were soon offered for predatory 
animals including wolves, wild-cats, pan- 
thers and foxes in 1714 in New Jersey and 
1723 in New York. Seventeenth century 
statutes reveal government determination to 
exterminate wolves as “predaceous to do- 
mestic livestock.” Virginians living in the 
upland forest chased wolves on horseback 
as sport. As wolves disappeared, the fox 
was the next best available quarry. In 1739, 
John Clayton, author of “Flora Virginicia” 
wrote to England, “to satisfy the gentleman 
who is desirous of knowing the diversion of 
hunting and shooting here, tell him we 
have all the variety of the wild ones as deer 
in great plenty, bears, raccons, oppossums, 
beavers, otters, muskrats, polecats, minks, 
etc. Some hunt foxes with hounds as you 
It can be imagined what 


do in England.” 
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a sportsmen’s paradise this continent was. 
The game hunted with dogs alone was as 
abundant as that hunted with guns. 

That the fox was able to survive and his 
breed remain so numerous through the years 
is tribute to his intelligence and _ sagacity. 
I believe every known method of extermina- 
tion has been used upon this little animal. 
Van Urk says that when printing came to 
England one book very bluntly publicised 
the existing feeling toward Reynard when 
it said, “Do not stand on quillets how to 
slay him.” He was regarded as the worst 
vermin and the dastardly treatment meted 
out to him may have had something to do 
with his becoming a felon. In order to exist 
he had to resort to sublety and cunning 
almost out of the animal world. 

The new breed of sportsman—the fox- 
hunter—glorified the fox, recognizing that 
it was no ordinary beast. At least some 
rules were instituted that resembled fair 
play. 

Weighing the odds against him, the fox 
has speed comparable to the greyhound and 
craftiness and courage against the reckless 
abandon of a pack of noisy hounds. Hounds 
have only one sense of smell to guide them 
against which the fox pits that and keen 
sight and hearing and protective coloring: 
Soil in the pads of the fox’s paws obscure 
scent from the dogs. He is only engaged 
during the colder months of the year. The 
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fox, in a military sense, has become liaison 
officer between horse and hound, command- 
ing respect and admiration. His coadjutor, the 
foxhunter, believes that his death in front 
of the hounds is like that of a soldier falling 
in battle and any other meted out to him 
is a social crime. 

That the fox does claim respect is evi- 
denced by the saying “wise as a fox” and 
his smartness is further proven in that he 
has adapted himself to the habits of man- 
kind in order to escape extinction. 

The fox’s initiative is evinced by his 
manner of ridding himself of fleas. “Taking 
in his mouth a tuft of wool or a piece of 
wood, a fox will slowly sink himself, tail 
first, into a pond and thus gradually drive 
the fleas forward until the last refuge is 
the wool or wood, on the surface of the 
water. The fox then sets this adrift teeming 
with the parasites and keeping clear of 
it lands on the bank and makes off.” This 
information comes from the Natural History 
Editor of The Field. 

That the fox is accustomed to going into 
the water is proven many times by his 
plunging into a stream to throw the dogs 
off his scent. After the pack has gone, the 
wary animal has been seen to emerge where 
he entered, not crossing at all or he will 
swim downstream aways. To _ paraphrase 
John Masefield—We can outlast horse and 
out “chase” hound, but men are “devils from 
Lob’s Pound.” Hunting keeps the fox men- 
tally alert and physically fit. Animals gen- 
erally tend to grow soft and dull in captivity 
and easy living. 

Red foxes were exported from America 
to England in 1843. They were probably 
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here before the Indians in North America 
and all parts of the United States. From 
1915 to 1929 there was a bounty of $2.00 on 
red foxes, and from July 1, 1940 to March 
31, 1942 a $4.00 bounty. The $4.00 bounty 
was resumed on July 16, 1945 and was only 
recently removed. A law was passed in 
1913 prohibiting the killing of foxes in Dela- 
ware County, by shooting, snares, trapping 
and poisoning, except when caught in the 
act of destroying property. This law was 
amended in 1919 to extend its provisions 
to Chester County. 

I have heard hunters blame foxes dropped 
for a hunt and not caught for preying on 
game. There were foxes and mink and 
rabbits and pheasants in abundance before 
man upset nature’s balance. The dog and 
cat and rat have followed man everywhere, 
living by him as well as with him. In years 
past the dog served man more and was 
less of a pet than he is today. I know too 
many people who keep dogs just to have 
them and they serve no real purpose. From 
day to day and at night, they roam the 
countryside living on game and even steal- 
ing chickens, for which the fox gets the 
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blame. Everyone who has sheep, and I do, 
knows the revolting sight of a mutilated 
lamb. The dog cannot be brighter than the 
person who trained him—or did not bother 
to, but the poor beast must take the blame 
and perhaps a few bullets for that lack of 
training and restraining. In Pennsylvania, 
though, the owner must pay the fine and 
damage costs for letting his dog run at large. 

The cat is even a greater menace, because 
it stalks its prey. For years I have seen 
our farmer’s cats bring birds and _ small 
rabbits to our barn, while the rats and mice 
grew fat on our grain. Now I have more 
song birds in the bird-houses I put up and 
fewer rodents, controlling them with traps 
and poison carefully placed—and no cats. 
I have had hunters tell me they always 
shot cats in the fields and woods. 

The hunts with which I have ridden have 
shown every consideration for the farmers 
over whose land we travel, skirting the 
edge of wheat fields, avoiding lawns and 
calling the dogs away from livestock. These 
things are in the interest of the sport, mak- 
ing friends instead of enemies. All of these 
hunts are liable for damage to personal 
property and legitimate claims are quickly 
paid. 

Civilization is pushing back the fox and 
all wild creatures at a faster rate than we 
think. Our Game Commission is fighting 
to stem this tide with programs of stocking 
and establishing breeding grounds. Man and 
not nature has created this situation. I think 
the fox had very little to do with it, so 
I suggest that we leave the little fellow to 
amuse the hounds, unless he destroys per- 
sonal property. 
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Near a salt block which I had placed in 
a field of timothy there abounded quite a 
rabbit population. While I sat under an 
apple tree to observe the actions of the 
rabbits at the salt in June, several of a 
litter of small bunnies approached me and 
began to nibble at my shoe laces. I placed 
a hand on the grass, palm up, and presently 
two very small rabbits sat in my hand and 
licked perspiration from it. A slight move- 
ment of a foot, however, sent them scurrying 
into the deep grass from which they never 
emerged again—Game Protector Clarence 
F. Walker, District C-17, Beavertown. 





On Memorial Day I was passing through 
Bloomsburg about 8 o'clock in the morning 
and when I reached Main Street about one 
half block above the court house, I saw a 
very large weasel crossing the street in 
front of the car. He seemed to be in no 
hurry so I immediately stopped and took off 
after Mr. Weasel. He was then perched upon 
the sidewalk just a few doors from the 
Department of Forests and Waters office. 
At this point I realized that maybe I had 
better have some sort of weapon so I turned 
to go back to the car for a tire iron. But, 
suddenly, the weasel decided to make his 
exit and he speedily slipped into a partly 
open doorway and ran up the steps to the 
apartments located above the Dean-Phipps 
Store. Not wanting to disturb the late 
sleepers, I proceeded on my way but have 
been wondering ever since if anyone cap- 
tured or kilied that weasel taking refuge 
on the second floor of a busy store and 
apartment house——Glenn W. Steward, Ber- 
wick, 









































On June 30 I received a telephone call 
from the Montgomery County police radio 
station at Norristown that Conshohocken 
police had received two reports of bear 
running at large in Conshohocken and Up- 
per Merion Townships. They stated that 
the bear had been in Conshohocken within 
the last two hours and requested that I 
meet their car as soon as possible. I went at 
once to Conshohocken and we checked the 
report with one of the local officers who 
had seen the bear. This took place at 
1:30 am. but a two hour check failed to 
show any signs of the bear. I also had a 
call in June from the Pennsylvania State 
Police at Collegeville reporting that they, 
also, had received a complaint of a bear 
along the creek just south of Collegeville 
at the start of Mile Long Hill. One of the 
persons reporting this bear was a professor 
at the University of Pennsylvania—Game 
Protector George W. Freas, District A-22, 
Horsham. 


There are many ways in which game is 
killed accidently but late in June I heard 
of a new one. A farmer near Dover said 
that while riding in his truck, he noticed 
a very unpleasant odor which seemed to 
come from the motor. He investigated and 
found that a ringkneck pheasant had jumped 
under the hood from below and was stuck 
between the motor and manifold where it 
was slowly being roasted.—Game Protector 
Earl E. Geesaman, District A-17, York. 


OCTOBER 


Received a report in June of a farmer 
mowing into a turkey hen on a nest in his 
hay field. The field was approximately one 
half mile from the mountains. The unfor. 
tunate feature of this accident was the fact 
that the turkey had both legs cut off by 
flew away to a painful death. Also, the 
man that was doing the mowing did not 
report the incident to his employer until 
late that night and the next morning they 
found predation had accounted for the eggs, 
I think this is unusual to find a_ turkey 
nesting in a fairly settled agricultural sec. 
tion—Game Protector Clyde E. Laubach, 
District C-19, Elysburg. 


Nineteen rabbits, two deer and a grouse 
are known to have been killed on the high- 
ways in my district during the month of 
June. The Commission did not stock any 
rabbits in the district this past winter due 
to conditions beyond their control, yet I can 
safely state that we have more rabbits in 
the area now than we had at the same time 
last year.—Game Protector John Spencer, 
District B-14, Orwigsburg. 


On Sunday, June 26, a car loaded with 
sightseers came around a bend in the road 
to find a large beaver parked in the center 
of the highway. The animal refused to 
budge so the driver stopped the car. As 
soon as the car stopped rolling, the beaver 
rushed up and started chewing on a front 
tire. Deciding that tires cost too much to 
use as teething rings for beaver, the owner 
picked up a club to give battle, only to find 
himself under attack. He made a hasty re- 
treat up the road. When the beaver found 
that it could not catch the man, he took 
a bite out of a large stone (at least, tried 
too), made a couple of passes at a tree, 
and then started to work out on the other 
front tire of the auto. By this time the 
occupants of the car were convinced that 
the animal was suffering from rabies. A 
larger club was secured and after quite a 
battle the animal was killed. It was the 
next day before I picked up the carcass and 
by that time it was too ripe and flyblown 
to send away for a rabies examination. I've 
had a few reports of rabies in foxes but 
this is the first on a mad beaver.—Game 
Protector Duane E. Lettie, District B-10, 
Honesdale. 
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A killdeer has its nest in the center of 
the Corry Rod & Gun Club Skeet Range. 
When the boys go down to shoot, she will 
fly off and keep flying around among the 
targets while they are shooting. Just why 
this bird has not been killed is beyond me 
since often when the targets are in flight 
the old bird will fly at them. She also 
follows the target but has an act of turning 
just as the target is shot at——Game Pro- 
tector Jim Latimer, District F-4, Corry. 


On June 15 I received a telephone call 
from Mr. Skinner of Academy Corners, ask- 
ing for permission to kill a deer. He stated 
that the deer had caught itself in a fence 
and couldn’t get away. Upon investigation 
I found the deer—a large buck—hanging on 
a steel fence post. The post was made of 
an inch and a quarter angle iron and was 
about four feet high. Mr. Skinner said that 
there were two deer together feeding along 
the B. & O. railroad. The whistle of an ap- 
proaching train had evidently frightend them 
and one deer became confused. He saw 
it stumble, then lost sight of it, and, later, 
when he went to investigate the incident, 
he found the deer hanging from the post. It 
had hit with such force as to drive the post 
through its stomach and through its back- 
bone, partially breaking the skin on the 
deer’s back between its hips. I found one 
front leg broken; this may have been the 
cause of the deer misjudging the distance 
and landing on the post.—Game Protector 
Gerald W. Cyphert, District C-1, Westfield. 


On June 16 I met Pious Kutz, a Farm 
Game Cooperator on Project No. 17 near 
Kutztown. Mr, Kutz was mowing a grass 
field with a team of horses and he told me 
that to date he had found 12 pheasant nests 
while mowing. In one field all the eggs had 
hatched while in other fields where he 
located the nests, he made every effort to 
leave some grass stand around the nest. 
Owever, in every instance the crows drove 
off the hen and ate the eggs. One nest, he 
Stated, was within 50 yards of his buildings 
and he drove off the crows each time they 
attempted to raid the nest. However, the 
next morning when he arose, he noticed that 
the crows had managed to drive the hen 
away and were in the act of eating the eggs. 


On June 10 Game Protector Wallace 
Woodring, Ephrata, and I walked into a 
Woodlot in upper Lancaster County for some 
‘tow shooting. While looking for an open- 
ng from which to shoot, I walked into 
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what looked like an active fox den. Re- 
mains of rabbits, chickens, and pheasants 
were in evidence wherever you looked. Mr. 
Woodring remained standing at a spot where 
he could see to the den while I walked about 
30 yards to the other side of a thicket and 
gave the distress call of a young crow. On 
the fourth call a large male gray fox ran 
toward me looking for the young crow which 
would have provided a fine meal. However, 
I gave him the benefit of a load of shot 
instead. The fox weighed 1334 pounds and 
his stomach contained a litter of young rab- 
bits which he had taken from a nest.—Land 
Utilization Assistant Albert R. Bachman, 
Reading. 


In a conversation with Howard Karshner, 
Wyalusing, he related an incident which he 
had witnessed recently. While driving 
through Wilmot one day, he noticed a horse 
in a field running along a fence row. On the 
other side of the fence row, he noticed 
another animal running in the same general 
direction of the horse. At first he thought it 
was a dog but as it came nearer, he watched 
it jump over a wire fence and to his sur- 
prise it turned out to be a doe deer. The 
deer jumped the fence and took out right 
after the horse. When both animals came 
within a few rods of the barn, the deer 
stopped running and took off through the 
pasture field into a woodlot. Apparently, the 
deer was warding off the horse in the possi- 
bility she had a fawn in the area.—Game 
Protector Nobert J. Molski, District C-4, 
Wyalusing. 





On June 14 about 9:00 p.m. some boys 
stopped their car at my headquarters and 
informed me that they had a young fawn in 
the car which they picked up on the high- 
way while returning from a swimming party. 
They stated that they had hit the deer with 
their car. Upon examining the fawn and 
watching its actions, I informed the boys 
that we would have to return it to the spot 
where it had been picked up. After we had 
taken it back along the road and had re- 
leased it in the woods off the highway, I was 
surprised to see it follow us back out to 
the road again because I did not think it 
was in our possession long enough for it to 
become attached to us. However, it did not 
stop when we did but continued on up the 
road about a hundred yards, then cut off 
the road on the opposite side from the one 
where we had placed it and continued on 
out of sight. Evidently it knew where to 
go to find its mother, which is more than 
we knew, and it was only a small spotted 
fawn.—Game Protector Ted Schafer, District 
B-6, Conyngham. 
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The Conodoguinet at the point at which 
I was fishing for bass on the Fourth of July 
is approximately 80 yards wide. As I made 
a cast downstream, my attention was at- 
tracted toward the south bank by the light 
“splash” of an object entering the water. 
At first I thought it was a huge fish carry- 
ing something in its mouth. As the object 
continued its swimming advance toward 
me, however, I recognized the gray and 
brown head of a groundhog. He swam 
directly for the opposite shore, never waver- 
ing from his intended course even though it 
happened to lead just a few feet behind 
me. As Mr. Whistle-Pig climbed out of 
the water to the shore, I had a good look 
at him and was sure of my identification. 
He stopped just about a half minute, evi- 
dently to get his breath after the long 
swim, then climbed the bank and dis- 
appeared into a nice garden of growing 
beans, corn, cabbage and other vegetables. 
So there you have it: A woodchuck willing 
to swim the full width of a wide creek to 
reach the vegetarian delicacies of a new 
— F. Stambaugh, Harrisburg 
office. 


On June 7 Game Protection Bill Lane and 
I went to State Game Lands No. 99 to feed 
the turkeys in the propagation area and 
observe the nesting birds. We started to 
circle the area inside the wire but about 
half way around, we saw a rattlesnake in- 
side the enclosure. After killing it, exam- 
ination of the stomach contents disclosed a 
grey squirrel that the snake had eaten. All 
of it was intact except the head and 
shoulders which were already digested.— 
Game Protector John Hiller, District D-11, 
Saxton. 





About dusk one evening in June Mr. 
Robert Dunn of Albion was driving his car, 
a coupe, through the streets of Albion. He 
was traveling about thirty miles an hour. 
Both windows of the car were open. He 
was rather startled to hear something strike 
the inside of the car and at his next stop 
he looked back to see a screech owl with 
a dead garter snake about a foot long in 
its mouth. The owl had come through the 
open window opposite the driver and had 
hit the side of the car with such force that 
it was killed. The snake was probably dead 
beforehand. The amazing thing about this 
incident is the perfect timing displayed. A 
bird flying through the air with its supper 
in its mouth, hitting the open window of 
a car travelling about thirty miles an hour— 
well, it’s hard to believe, but it’s a true story. 
—Game Protector Clair W. Dinger, District 
F-1, Albion. 
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Delaware County Field and Stream 
Association 


The Youth Educational Committee of the 
Delaware County Field and Stream Associa- 
tion recently concluded a contest among its 
Junior members and the results were tops. 
The contest was started last fall with regis- 
tration and written consent from the boys’ 
parents for them to participate for the 
prizes. Points were given for making bird 
houses, working on the club’s pheasant pens, 
application for rabbit traps, trapping rabbits, 
trapping or killing predators, returning rab- 
bit traps promptly after the close of the 
trapping season, attending the school of in- 
struction on game and game laws, and, 
finally, a written examination covering ques- 
tions that had been discussed in either the 
fish or game classes, and an essay on con- 
servation and one on sportsmanship. Con- 
servation, good sportsmanship, and the safe 
handling of firearms were stressed through- 
out the classes at every opportunity. 

The boys trapped fifty-four rabbits which 
were paid for by the Game Commission. 
The committee also paid the boys for ten 
opposums which were also _live-trapped. 
Hawks and owls were not included in the 
predator control contest because so many 
species of them are protected but crows, 
water snakes and snapper turtles were 
among the point winners. 

Westley Simmons, of Sharon Hill, scored 
the most points to win a ten-day trip to 
the Conservation Camp at Stone Valley. 
Jimmy Goodyear, James Smith, and Man- 
fred Haiges won a trip to Thurmont, Mary- 
land, to attend the camp sponsored by the 
Brotherhood of the Jungle Cock. The next 
six - prize-winners—Edward Cape, John 
Turner, Edward Reading, John Tomlinson, 
Roger Ruth, and George Grosser—one a one- 
day tuna fishing trip from Ocean City, New 
Jersey, sponsored by member Capt. C. E. 


Lent. The other two boys on the winning 
list—Bill Tomlinson and Larry Frances— 
were awarded a rod and reel and were 


taken on a fresh water fishing trip by the 
Club’s past president, Harry Sauers, and 
Jack Meehla, Chairman of the Game Com- 
mittee. The Delaware County Association is 
currently headed by L. F. (Shorty) Man- 
ning. 


Consolidated Sportsmen of Lycoming 
County 

The big two-day annual picnic of the 
Consolidated Sportsmen of ,Lycoming County 
was held on July 27 and 30 at the Sports- 
men’s Memorial Grounds along the Loyal- 
sock. Under the chairmanship of C. M. 
(Lefty) Kehler, some 300 committee mem- 
bers staged top notch sports events includ- 
ing trap and skeet shoots, pistol and small 
bore rifle matches, running deer and bear 
on the mountain novelty shoots, fly 
bait casting events, archery contests, and 
other recreational features. The Lycoming 
County organization set as its goal for the 
pheasant propagation program 3,000 
in 1949. 


and 


birds 


OCTOBER 


Northcentral Division 


The annual field day, basket picnic anq 
quarterly meeting of the Northcentral pj- 
vision of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs was held on the St. Mary’s 
Sportsmen’s club’s grounds near Glen Haze] 
in Elk County. 

Two hundred and fifty sportsmen and 
their families from Cameron, Clearfield, Elk, 
Jefferson, McKean and Potter Counties ep- 
joyed the event. 

Under the leadership of President Kd 
Brasseur, DuBois, this division has forged 
to fifth place among the eight Pennsylvania 
divisions of the federation, although it is 
by far the smallest in both population and 
area. 

The membership includes 65 _ individual 
cluks, representing 18,137 paid members, 
which is more than double the membership 
of this division just one year ago. 

Events for the field day included races 
for boys, girls, men and women. A tug of 
war between members of the Elk County 
club and the Clearfield county club was a 
highlight. 

Much of the afternoon was taken up with 
the quarterly meeting of the Division. 
Seventeen of the 26 boys sent from this 
Division to the Junior Conservation Camp 
were questioned by Committee Chairman 
Ralph Thomas. Their reports were en- 
thusiastic. These boys will head Junior 
Sportsmen’s Clubs in their own communi- 
ties this year. 

Among the speakers at the meeting were 
Game Commissioner H. E. Kilgus; the Game 
Commission’s Division Supervisor, M. E. 
Sherman; and Hon. Edwin Tompkins, Cam- 
eron County representative in the Legis- 
lature. 





firing line at the annual field day in St. Mary’s. 


Hal Harrison Photo 
Northcentral Division officials take time out from business to enjoy some sport on the 


They are, left to right: Ed Brasseur, 


Division president; Ralph Sherwood, Elk County delegate; R. D. Tittenhouse, Elk County 
league chairman; H. E. DuBroux, Division secretary; and A. L. Lenze, president of the 


St. Mary’s club. 
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ee TO BETTER HUNTING—from Page 19 


of all this? They think that American 

rtsmen have more ego than any other 
similar group of people in the world. What 
other group comprising so many millions of 
men could boast that every member is an 
expert in the particular field of interest? 
Where else would you find untrained men 
with sufficient egoism to tell others with 
years of academic and practical training in 
their field how to run their business? Do 
these hunters and fishermen stop to tell 
engineers how to build highways and 
bridges? Do they tell their doctors that they 
don’t have appendicitis but that it’s gall 
stones instead? Do they tell their dentists 
that a tooth doesn’t need to be filled just 
because he says it does? Do they argue 
and disagree with chemists, pharmacists, 
architects, lawyers, or even expert trades- 
men such as carpenters, mechanics, plumbers. 
and electricians? No, because they realize 
that these men have had years of training 
and experience which qualify them to do 
their job well. These hunters and fisher- 
men also realize that they, themselves, have 
had little or no training in these fields and 
therefore are not qualified to criticize or 
suggest. 

And yet, without any training whatso- 
ever in the field of wildlife management, 
these same hunters and fishermen set them- 
selves up as experts to criticize and damn 
and fight the efforts of professionally trained 
wildlife men all over the country. Most of 
the wildlife leaders, the technicians, and the 
research workers have had six to eight years 
of college work the same as engineers, doc- 
tors, lawyers, and dentists. Why a layman 
will place his life in the hands of his doctor 
with complete confidence, and not even trust 
his sport in the hands of another man with 
a similar amount of professional training is 
dificult to understand. It certainly can- 
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not be because the wildlife men are not 
sincere in their efforts, because there are 
no workers who try any harder to accom- 
plish their goal than these men. Like most 
scientists, they devote long hours to their 
work in the laboratory; they endure hard- 
ships in the far North studying waterfowl; 
they push through dangerous swamps in 
Florida and Georgia; they tramp for miles 
in winter on snowshoes to study game; and 
they burn plenty of midnight oil reading to 
keep abreast of the new developments in 
the field. These men are true scientists as 
much as those in medicine, chemistry, 
physics, or engineering, but they have to 
work under the severe handicap of knowing 
that many of the people for whom they 
work have little respect or confidence in 
their ability. It is their love for the out- 
of-doors and their conviction that they are 
aiding in the restoration of wildlife and 
the ketterment of hunting and fishing that 
keeps these men on the job. Certainly it 
is not the monetary reward nor the gratifica- 
tion in knowing that the sportsmen are ap- 
preciative of their efforts. 

What are some of the ways hunters and 
fishermen are hurting their own _ sport? 
There are an endless number of examples 
of their shortsightedness and stubbornness, 
but one or two will suffice to illustrate the 
point. 


It should be understood, first of all, that 
reference will be made here only to those 
activities of sportsmen as pressure groups— 
their attempts to interfere with sound, sci- 
entific as well as common sense management 
of wildlife. The fact that many hunters and 
fishermen break the conservation laws and 
thus adversely affect their own sport and 
that of others is another story. Taking more 
than the legal limit, hunting or fishing out 
of season, jacklighting, shooting hen ring- 
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necks where forbidden, and all the other 
forms of violation reduce the numbers of 
game animals and fish that could have pro- 
vided additional recreation for all sports- 
men. It is significant and true that many 
of the most severe critics of the work and 
policies of conservation departments are the 
most flagrant violators of the game and fish 
laws. 

But here are just a couple of ways in 
which the well-meaning, but untrained and 
uninformed, sportsmen are defeating their 
own purpose! 

Everyone has heard of the deer problem 
which is prokably the greatest simple man- 
agement headache that wildlife men have to 
face in the nation today. This problem is 
acute if not chronic in many states at pres- 
ent, and promises to become serious in many 
others in the near future. But it is a mis- 
nomer to call it a deer problem, because it 
is actually a hunter problem. It is difficult 
to imagine, in this day and age of great 
demand, a game species becoming so abun- 
dant that its mere abundance presents diffi- 
culties. However, that is the dhe and only 
probelm; there are just too many deer! 
Management sounds simple, and would be 
simple, but the hunters of most states where 
deer are overly abundant will not agree to 
permit the conservation departments to man- 
age the herds scientifically and sensibly in 
many cases. They object to shooting does, 
and because only the bucks are harvested 
year after year, the herds increase beyond 
all reasonable proportions. 


Here in a nutshell is why it doesn’t pay 
to permit deer to become over-abundant. 
First, when deer become too numerous they 
so deplete the browse supply in the forests 
that there is insufficient food of the proper 
quality to support this large number in a 
normal, healthful condition. A depleted food 
supply results in the following abnormalities: 
(1) reduced body size and antler growth; 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Missouri Cover Restoration 
Program Producing Results 


During the past year, 3% million multi- 
flora rose plants were produced and dis- 
tributed by the Missouri Conservation 
Commission, according to the Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute. E. B. Biffle, the Com- 
mission’s cover-restoration project leader, 
reports that a production goal double this 
amount has been set for the coming year. 

Working closely with the county agri- 
cultural extension agents, Soil Conservation 
Service, and sportsmen’s groups, the Com- 
mission is obtaining full cooperation from 
the landowers in restoring wildlife cover in 
Missouri. A primary goal, the distribution 
of multiflora rose at a credit rate of $6.00 
per 1,000 plants, already has been attained 
Before the end of next summer, the Com- 
mission hopes to have at least three or four 
demonstration areas set up in each county 
of the state. 














Reprints Available of 
“‘Handlin’ a Gun” 


A copy of “Handlin’ A Gun” pub- 
lished in this issue of Game News, 
approximately 17 by 23 inches, suit- 
able for framing or.club room use 
is being mailed to every sports- 
men’s organization in Pennsylvania 
with the compliments of the Game 
Commission. An additional copy 
may be obtained by individuals or 
organizations by remitting the cost 
of mailing—ten cents in stamps—for 
each copy desired. Coins, checks, 
or money orders will not be ac- 
cepted. Forward all requests and 
stamps to the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, Division of Conserva- 
tion Education, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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How Long Is ‘‘A Coon’s Age”? 


The old expression “in a coon’s age” has 
taken on more exact meaning with the com- 
pletion of an age-determination study by 
Glen C. Sanderson, a graduate student at 
the Missouri Cooperative Wildlife Research 
Unit, according to the Wildlife Management 
Institute. 

In live male raccoons, or in cases where 
dissection is impractical, 90 per cent ac- 
curacy may be achieved by weight alone, 
Sanderson found. Those weighing 15 pounds 
or more may be considered adults, while 
those under this weight, nine times out of 
ten, are young. A completely accurate 
method consists of examination of the os 
baculum, a peculiar bone structure in the 
reproductive organ of the male raccoon. 
If cartilage is present on this bone, the ani- 


mal is young and, if absent, the specimen [ 


is an adult. 


CLUB 





Uniontown Evening Standard Photo 


Robert S. Cooper, Connellsville, president of the Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, recently was commissioned Deputy Game 
Protector at appropriate ceremonies held in the Fayette Gun Club headquarters, Uniontown. George Norris, acting Supervisor of the Game 
Commission’s Wildlife Conservation Division “G” is shown making the deputy badge presentation while representatives from the Commission 


and club look on. 
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Citizens’ Association Licks 
Watershed Problem 


Most people regard pollution and erosion 
as problems that can be handled only 
through state or federal action. The citi- 
zens of the Brandywine Creek watershed in 
Pennsylvania and Delaware, however, felt 
differently and, in doing so, produced one 
of the most amazing examples of non-gov- 
ernmental civic achievement to come to 
the attention of the Wildlife Management 
Institute. 

Like many others, the Brandywine was 
a sick stream three years ago. Potentially 
a thing of beauty and great recreational 
value, it was laden with silt, sewage, and 
factory wastes. Unsightly dumps littered its 
banks. Unwise farming practices were de- 
pleting the topsoil and outdated forestry 
practices were adding to the annual silt load, 
which had reached the astounding total of 
1,400,000 tons by 1946. 

Under the leadership of Edmund duPont, 
president, and Clayton M. Hoff, vice-presi- 
dent, the Brandywine Valley Association was 
formed in 1946 to check such abuses in the 
300-square-mile area. At a meeting of com- 
munity leaders a plan of action was drawn, 
and work on attacking major problems be- 
gan at once. There was no coersion. Soil 
conservation and forestry experts were called 
in to help farmers reduce the loss of top- 
soil and the resultant silt load of the stream. 
Industries and municipalities cooperated 
wholeheartedly by installing waste disposal 
plants. Clean-up crews went to work on 
the stream-side dumps. Flood damage has 
been alleviated, new industries have been 
attracted to the area, and crop production 
has increased. 

Much of the credit for the establishment 
of the Association and for its accomplish- 
ments can be traced to the widespread 
educational campaign carried on by the 
founding officers. Numerous colored photo- 
graphic slides were made of the stream and 
watershed to show flagrant abuses. These 
were used to illustrate forceful lectures, 
which were presented before hundreds of 
meetings. The approach did much to stim- 
ulate voluntary action and to crystalize pub- 
lic opinion. 

Here is a project which organized sports- 
men in almost any community could under- 
take to good advantage. It takes imagina- 
tion, cooperation, salesmanship, and hard 
work, but the accomplishments of the 
Brandywine Valley Association show what 
can be done in a short time when leader- 
ship is furnished. Take a long, hard look 
at your own Brandywine Creek. 


THINGS YOU MAY NOT KNOW 


Bears are near-sighted because of their 
long-time habit of feeding with noses to 
the ground. Their keen senses of hearing 
and smell make up for this deficiency. 


To perform a work equal to that of a mole, 
aman, in size comparison, would have to 
dig a tunnel wide enough to permit the 
Passage of his body and thirty-seven miles 
long, in a single night. 


Lions no longer exist in South Africa. 
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Transactions of the Commission’s Meeting, 
July 1, 1949 


Establishment of the 1949 hunting seasons 
and bag limits, previously announced in 
GamE News, highlighted the regular quar- 
terly meeting of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission on July first in Harrisburg. In 
addition the Commission took action on the 
following matters of interest to the sports- 
men of the Commonwealth: 

Instruction Meetings for Deputy Game 
Protectors 

Approval was given to a plan for meetings 
throughout the State at advantageous points 
for the purpose of giving instructions to 
Deputy Game Protectors. Travel and sub- 
sistence expenses incurred by the Deputies 
are to be paid by the Commission. 


Wildlife Exhibits 

The Commission approved wildlife ex- 
hibits at the Allegheny County Free Fair, 
Pennsylvania State Farm Show, and the 
Philadelphia Motor Boat & MSportsmen’s 
Show. 

Pre-Season Bow & Arrow Hunting 

It was agreed that when the Commission 
is assured there is sufficient sentiment 
throughout the State for pre-season bow and 
arrow hunting, further consideration will 
be given to the many requests for such a 
season, 
Emeritus Commission for Retired Game 

Protectors 

The Commission approved presenting each 
officer, holding or having held, a Game Pro- 
tector’s commission, with a commission as 
Game Protector Emeritus upon superannua- 
tion retirement, together with a badge simi- 
lar to but about one-half the size of the 
regular badge of Game Protectors. Such 
commissions shall clearly state that the 
duties of the recipient shall be of an ad- 
visory nature, and no key to Game Commis- 
sion gates will be given to such retired 
officers. 

Increase in Number of Food and 

Cover Workers 

The Commission approved the expansion 
of the Food and Cover Corps from 150 to 
not exceeding 200 persons. 


Amendments of Rules and Regulations 
Governing State Game Lands 

The following preamble and resolutions 
were unanimously adopted by the Commis- 
sion: 

WHEREAS, Section 940 of the Game Law 
empowers the Commission to formulate, 
adopt, post and enforce such rules and regu- 
lations as it may deem necessary or advis- 
able; therefore 

RESOLVED, By the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission that no person shall park a ve- 
hicle in front of any State Game Lands gate 
in such a manner as to interfere with the 
free use of the gate or the road on which 
the gate is located; and 

RESOLVED, That this Rule and Regula- 
tion shall be posted and enforced in the 
same manner as other rules and regulations 
of the Commission, and that offenders shall 
be subject to the penalty provided by the 
Game Law. 


Cooperative Farm-Game Program 
Expansion of this program to approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 acres, without specific limi- 
tation as to maximum size of any individual 
project was approved. No new projects shall 
be established until specifically approved by 
the Commission. 


License Restorations 
Upon separate motions made, seconded, 
and agreed to, and for good and sufficient 
reasons the Commission approved restora- 
tion of hunting and trapping privileges to 
the following persons: Bales, Ray D., 215 
N. Scott St., New Castle; Doebler, Russell 
S., 602 Market Street, Warren; Guy, John 
C., Crenshaw; and Randazzo, Matteo, 1076 

Allison Avenue, Washington, Pa. 


License Revocations 
Two hundred and eight persons had their 
licenses revoked at this meeting. Names, 
offenses, and revocation periods are listed 
in the back of this GAME News. 


Time of Next Meeting 
It was decided to hold the next meeting 
of the Commission in early October. 





GAME NEWS GETS NEW 
GUN COLUMN EDITOR 


native Pennsylvanian Ed Shearer. 


since. 


welcome him to the pages of GAME News. 


Starting with this issue, the regular monthly 
gun column of Game News will be edited by 
Mr. Shearer 
replaces Ted Trueblood who was unable to con- 
tinue as gun editor due to stress of other work. 

Ed Shearer was born in the mountains of the 
Keystone State fifty-four years ago, owned his 
first dog at three months, caught his first trout 
at the age of six, and owned ten guns by the 
time he was ten years old. His life has been a 
continual round of guns, dogs, and fishing ever 
He was three times on the International 
Small Bore team and held the world’s record for 
some time. Ed also was co-holder of the world’s 
record for two-man team competition as well as twenty-five yard indoor title. 
won various matches at Camp Perry and Sea Girt and has done some exhibition shoot- 
ing. Ed writes that his favorite sports are grouse and woodcock hunting and he has 
followed the call of the wild from northern Canada to the tip of the Florida Keys. We 





Ed Shearer 


He has 
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THE FINISHED GUN DOG 


By HERBERT KENDRICK 


EFORE the gunning season opens next month, perhaps it 

would be advisable to study a few of the qualifications of a 
finished performer. The standards of bird dog perfection are 
reasonably well established, differing mainly in the matter of 
range, speed, and methods of working various cover. The trainer 
should be familiar with the qualities that make up an excellent 
gun dog, form an ideal in his own mind, and exert every effort 
to make the promising youngster conform to that ideal. Today 
that ideal is higher because sportsmen are demanding more of 
quality in their dogs, and very few are satisfied to shoot over 
ordinary meat dogs. They have learned to know the esthetic 
and inspirational side of shooting over the stylish points of a 
superlative performer. To know the fine qualities that constitute 
really high class efficient work before the gun, makes it possible 
for the trainer to systematically follow definite rules of training, 
which will ultimately bring the desired results. 


The truly great shooting dog possesses a good nose, is endowed 
with intelligent bird sense, and is strong of body. He moves 
speedily with a long smooth easy stride, carries his head high, 
and uses a merry tail. These characteristics are his, through 
heredity and careful early development. All the remaining quali- 
ties of this dog of dogs are acquired by training and experience. 
Close association of trainer and dog is essential because a bond 
of affection is established between the two that nothing else can 
equal. The dog that loves his master will obey him, work for 
him, and will even face death for him. The same is true of the 
devotion the master has for the dog. Without this deep feeling, 
the dog never becomes really great, and the gunner never reaps 
the full benefits of a perfect hunting companion. 


The finished shooting dog is able to survey the country to be 
hunted, then intelligently cover it with the least amount of wasted 
time and effort. He hunts the birdy places, and passes up lands 
obviously barren of game, adapts his pace and range to suit the 
occasion, maps his run so that back tracking and duplicating 
coverage is unnecessary. 

He understands the habits of game and his experience has 
taught him how birds react under various conditions. He knows 
how to handle game when he finds it. With head high, he moves 
swiftly, confidently, accurately, and when game is definitely 
located, he instantly freezes into a stylish, lofty point. This un- 
forgettable posture is retained until the gunners come to flush 
and shoot. He remains steady to wing and shot. Many hunters 
allow their dogs to break spot in order that crippled game may be 
caught before it has time to creep away into hiding. However, 
a dog is noi a truly finished product until he can hold his point 
until his master orders him on. 


(Continued on Page 32) 


HOW IS YOUR CHOKE? 


By ED SHEARER 


T’S October and nature is a riot of color. The air has taken on 

the quality of rare wine. There is a new note in the baying of 
the hounds while the setter has shaken off the indolence of summer 
and stands head high, testing the wind, enjoying new scents be- 
yond by ken. In hundreds of homes shot guns are being fondled— 
pointed at this picture or that vase—bringing sharp cries of warn- 
ing from the feminine contingent of the household. Another hunt- 
ing season is at hand! 

My first as well as future columns in THE PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
News will be written for the average hunter. The chaps from 
the city, on the farms, and down at the forks of the creek are 
the fellows who pay the freight and have neither time nor in- 
clination to dissect ballistic tables and formulas. They like to 
have their ballistics stated in terms of hits or misses in the field 
and this I will sincerely try to do. 

Years of close acquaintanceship with game and hunters has 
convinced me that the great bulk of hunters are suffering from 
a bad case of “choke-itis”. This disease results in buying guns 
and loads on the basis of the extreme range they will kill. The 
facts are, too many hunters are using guns with too much choke 
for the game -they seek and for the ability of those birds or animals 
to hold within the spread of their pattern at those ranges. I be- 
lieve this is due to a lack of understanding by the hunters of 
how size of patterns are governed by distance and choke. Of 
many hunters in the field with whom I’ve talked, few had any 
idea how much this meant to their success or lack of it. Shot 
size has nothing to do with it. Some talked of thirty-inch 
circles at forty yards, but then again, only a small percentage of 
game is killed at that range. When a hunter gets some cripples, 
he is too prone to think he needs more choke when usually the 
reverse is true. 

So right now we had better do a little figuring at what ranges 
we kill our game. A survey over a period of years and under a 
wide range of conditions by competent observers works out about 
like this: 

Ruffed grouse averages twenty-five yards, snipe average thirty 
yards, woodcock—twenty yards; pheasants—thirty yards; and 
rabbits about twenty-five yards. This is upland game of course. 
Now, following out this range business, we find further that more 
upland game is killed at ten to fifteen yards than at forty. Most 
is killed between twenty and thirty yards. 

Now let’s take a look at the size pattern into which a good 
full-choke gun will shoot its entire charge. Contrary to popular 
belief, the twelve, sixteen and twenty bores all shoot the same 
size pattern, at all ranges with the same degree of choke. The 
main difference is the smaller the bore—the thinner the pattern. 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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blade, and a fancy handle. So, the manu- 
facturers give him what he wants instead 
of trying to educate him to the right kind 
of knife. 


I'm pretty well convinced that a pocket- 
knife is all that is necessary when in the 
woods; but there is something about a knife 
worn on the belt that appeals to most men, 
including myself, and such a sheath knife 
can be very useful as it is readily acces- 
sible when needed and out of the way when 
not in use. It’s almost the badge of iden- 
tification of the deer hunter, and there are 
some men who would rather go into the 
woods without their pants, than go without 
the sheath knife. 


However, they are almost always too 
big, and of the wrong design. Whenever I 
see a bunch of hunters with their whopping 
big sheath knives slapping their buttocks 
as they walk, I think they look like a band 
of desperadoes going out to murder some- 
one. The average hunting knife is better 
fitted for killing than it is for its intended 
work—which is skinning and cleaning. I 
almost expect the hunter to leap bodily 
upon a deer and stab it to death with the 
22-inch blade on his knife. 


In camping or hunting, every ounce of 
weight counts if you have to carry it all 
day, so why burden yourself with a knife 
that could be either a small sword or a 
large dagger? A tiny sheath knife, little 
more than six inches overall, is all that you 
need for any knife work that you will 
fnecounter in the woods. If you are camp- 
ng, you will have an axe for chopping; 
if hunting, there will be little need for 
heavy cutting. 


A short, blade, then, is desirable—but 
what kind of short blade? First, it should 
hot be too thick. More effective work can 
ve done with a relatively thin blade. If 
intended primarily for skinning—as used by 
Tappers—the blade should have a curve 
to it. Otherwise, the standard hunting knife 
‘urved tip is sufficient. It should be capable 
of taking a keen edge, and this eliminates 
ost of the fancy stainless steel knives on 
the market today. They look pretty but 
Won't cut, Try to select a good piece of 
me and use a light film of oil or grease 

ep it from rusting. 
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The handle is important, too. Wood is 
no good; it warps and twists if exposed to 
too much dampness. Bone handles are no 
good; they break too readily. Hard rubber 
handles, like pistol grips, also break easily. 
The standard leather washer handle has 
drawbacks, too. The leather dries out and 
shrinks, loosening the entire handle. Soak- 
ing the handle in oil or water will expand 
the leather rings and make the handle firm 
again; but that’s a nuisance. Worst handle 
of all probably is the deer foot type, which 
looks romantic as all get-out, but is highly 
impractical. 


Best of the above lot is the leather handle. 
Better still—except that they just don’t look 
right—are the various clear plastic handles 
available. These do not warp or break and 
are impervious to the weather; but they 
look wrong. They seem as much out of 
place in the woods as chrome fittings would 
be on a gun. They are gaudy, whereas a 
knife should be quietly practical in appear- 
ance, My one hand-made knife has a handle 
made of what looks like some heavy in- 
sulating material from a machine shop, and 
is very practical; but it certainly isn’t avail- 
able on commercial knives. 

So much for axes and knives, the two 
most useful things in a hunting camp and 
the least understood. There are other small 


things that loom large in the outdoorsman’s 
life. 


Let’s say you have been hunting deer all 
morning in a wet snow. At noon you want 
to sit down to eat lunch. There is no place 
you can sit without getting a wet fanny, 
and a damp seat in the pants can be mighty 
uncomfortable for the rest of the day. 
Science fortunately has come to the rescue 








HAND AXES 


HUDSON'S BAY CRUISING AXE 


STANDARD DOUBLE-8/ITTED 





of our posteriors. You can get a small 
square of waterproof plastic material, say 
18 x 18 inches, that will fold to the size of 
a handkerchief, and sit on it. There also 
are lightweight cloths impregnated with 
waterproofing that will serve the same pur- 
pose. They can be used to wrap up sand- 
wiches on a wet day, and then employed 
between a rock or log and yourself. 


And speaking of lunch, last deer season 
I stuck an Army mess knit in the game 
pocket of my hunting coat. It was filled 
with bread and sandwich material. At noon 
I had a really hot lunch, instead of the 
burnt and charred sandwiches that usually 
are toasted over a fire. Sometimes I made 
up cheese sandwiches and buttered them on 
the outside. Then I'd grill them in the 
frying pan part of the mess kit, cooking 
them gently in the butter until the cheese 
melted and oozed out the sides of the sand- 
wich. 

When two of us shared the carrying, one 
would take the mess kit with buttered 
bread inside it, and the other would carry 
a tin of corned beef or Spam. We’d fry the 
meat and have hot sandwiches at noon. 
Believe me, a hot bacon or meat sandwich 
is a welcome change on a bitterly cold day 
from the usual frigid sandwiches carried by 
deer hunters. It warms the stomach and the 
soul to have such a sandwich at noon. When 
the meal is done, toss some white wood ashes 
and snow in the pan, heat it over the fire, 
rinse it out and the pan is clean. This 
forms a sort of primitive soap by combining 
the grease and the lye in the ashes. Carry 
the mess kit in a paper or cloth bag and 
it won’t dirty the pocket holding it. 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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SPORTSMEN—BOTTLENECK TO BETTER HUNTING—from Page 19 








(2) reproductive failures (most mature does 
produce only one fawn and many none when 
poorly fed instead of the normal twins and 
triplets); (3) a movement to farmland for 
food which may result in serious crop dam- 
age; and (4) a wasteful, shameful winter 
loss from starvation and exposure. Second, 
when the range becomes overpopulated with 
deer, they remove food- and cover-produc- 
ing shrubs and other plants to such an ex- 
tent that cottontail rabbits, snowshoe hares, 
ruffed grouse, wild turkeys and other forest- 
dwelling game species are greatly reduced if 
not nearly completely extirpated in many 
regions. Third, when a deer herd exceeds 
the carrying capacity of the range, the excess 
will be removed by one means or another— 
disease, starvation, kill for crop damage, 
highway mortality, etc. This means that 
thousands and thousands of game animals 
are wasted each year, and the recreation 
that could have been provided, if they had 
been harvested, is lost. 

In agriculture, we save only a small part 
of the crop as seed, and utilize the rest, 
knowing that next year the seed will pro- 
duce another crop to harvest. With our 
deer in some states, we harvest a small 
number which would correspond to the 
farmer’s seed, and leave the main crop to 
die and rot. Is this sensible management? 
If a state has 300,000 mature does in its 
herd, and if each of these does is capable 
of producing one to two fawns each when 
well fed, then it is reasonable to think that 
as many as 150,000 to 200,000 of these should 
survive until the hunting season in the fall, 
and that a number equivalent to this annual 
production could be harvested every year 
without reducing the productive capacity of 
the herd in the slightest! In this same con- 
nection, when food is the limiting factor as 
it is in Pennsylvania, Michigan, and other 
states, half the number of does when well 
fed will produce just as many, or more, 
fawns than twice as many poorly-fed does. 
Thus, the more the herd is reduced, the 
more food each mother deer will have to 
eat, and the greater her reproductive ca- 
pacity will be. Even sportsmen should be 
able to see that a well-fed doe which has 
twin fawns is worth just as much to the 
sport as two under-fed does which will 
have only one fawn each. And in the 
meantime, the single doe is not going to 
consume as much of the precious winter 
browse as the two does will. Think it over! 

Pennsylvania has kept accurate kill rec- 
ords for all of its buck and doe seasons. The 
total number of legal bucks (two or more 
points to one antler) killed during suc- 
cessive five-year periods beginning with 


1915 shows a consistent increase—1915-19: 
9,000; 1920-24: 28,000; 1925-29: 56,000; 1930- 
34: 106,000; 1935-39: 130,000; 1940-44: 143,000. 
Beginning with the first doe season of any 
significance in 1928, there have been over 
550,000 does killed since that time, and yet 
the buck kill has climbed steadily. And yet, 
the hunters of Pennsylvania always have, 
and still do, fight every declared doe season 
tooth and nail. The pressure or their legal 
action has been sufficient to cause several 
proposed doe seasons to be suspended. The 
chances are that if they had permitted the 
conservation commission to manage the herd 
on a scientific basis, the hunters of that 
state could have harvested a million does 
during the same period and still have fully 
as many deer as at present. 

But in spite of the fact that conservation 
departments in these states have made care- 
ful studies and have begged and implored 
the sportsmen, practically on bended knee, 
to listen to reason, they remain firm, and 
stubborn, and determined to see their deer 
hunting reduced to nothing. The fact that 
the deer only weigh about half as much as 
they did forty years ago means nothing; that 
the antlers are reduced to match-stick pro- 
portions is of no significance; and that dozens 
of dead deer in every wintering yard is 
merely game department propaganda. Could 
Shakespeare have been thinking about 
sportsmen when he had Puck make his 
famous observation about mortals? 

In the East, the sportsmen are still forcing 
the game departments to import cottontail 
rabbits from Missouri for release, even 
though one research study after another has 
shown that the survival is low, and that 
the native stock is more than adequate 
without any imported additions. It is esti- 
mated that $100,000 spent for Missouri rab- 
bits to be released in Pennsylvania in mid- 
winter will supply for hunting the following 
fall about one rabbit for each 315 acres of 
land. Even though this information has 
been brought before the sportsmen of the 
state time and again, they still insist upon 
more and more rabbits from Missouri. Think 
of it—the license revenue from 50,000 hunt- 
ers provides only one rabbit for every 315 
acres in Pennsylvania. 

These are just two examples picked at 
random to illustrate the distrust that hunters 
and fishermen seem to have for the wildlife 
profession. It is not uncommon to hear a 
hunter say that the game department of his 
state is trying to ruin the hunting and inti- 
mates that there must be an epidemic of 
insanity in the department. It would take 
a psychologist to explain why hunters and 
fishermen imagine that the men who have 


OCTOBER 


dedicated their lives to conservation work, 
who are working for sportsmen and bej 
paid by the sportsmen’s money, could pos- 
sibly want to ruin their sport. What possible 
motive could they have, and what could 
they gain? Even if a wildlife specialist fej 
no obligation to the sportsmen, his desire 
for success in his profession would ¢er. 
tainly stimulate him to his best efforts 
Surely a sportsman who will take a moment 
to think will see that such reasoning mys 
be false. 

In spite of this fraternal spanking, the jn. 
tent of this article is not to criticize the 
organization of sportsmen nor the federation 
of sportsmen’s clubs as such, because this 
organizing and meeting of good fellows with 
a lot in common is the proper thing to do, 
Hunters and fishermen enjoy each others 
companionship, and they like to get to- 
gether to work and swap ideas. And, with 
the potential influence of their millions of 
members, the sportsmen’s clubs are capable 
of accomplishing much toward the conserva- 
tion and restoration of our natural resources, 
The only point of criticism of these groups 
is that certain of their activities are mis- 
directed. Instead of saying, “Here’s what 
we want you to do” to their conservation 
departments, they might better say, “What 
would you like to have us do to help im- 
prove our hunting and fishing? 

As organized and federated groups, the 
sportsmen of the United States can fight 
against anti-conservation legislation, stream 
pollution, marsh drainage, overgrazing in 
the West, the exploitation of our wildlife, 
and many other endangering influences. And 
they should fight for the restoration of 
nesting areas for waterfowl, better forest 
fire protection, the soil conservation program, 
government control of marine fisheries, the 
perpetuation of free public hunting—just to 
mention a few. (This should leave them 
little time for fighting their conservation 
departments). 

And as an individual sportsman, they can 
obey the game and fish laws and report 
others who wilfully violate them; they can 
build good will between the farmer and 
sportsmen, help plant game food and cover, 
feed game in winter, help with stream im- 
provement work, teach a young boy or girl 
how to hunt and fish, and aid in an endless 
number of'other activities. 


With the ever-increasing demand upon 
our supply of fish and game, the job ahead 
looks mighty big even with everyone C0- 
operating, and, with sportsmen bucking the 
conservation departments, it presents a very 
discouraging picture. Let’s try to have & 
little more confidence in the professionally 
trained wildlife man; he’s on your side, 
he’s your best friend! 





OUTDOOR KIDS—from Page 13 


“Yea, that’s right, I guess. But say, Billy, how does this 


thing move around without wings?” 
“It just walks and hops, that’s all. 


hatched either,” the boy mused. 


“Hatched? Do they come out of eggs?” Jane inquired. 
“Yes. One day Pop was telling me about all the funny 
kinds of eggs insects lay. He said that a female walking 
stick drops her eggs from up in a tree. The eggs patter 
down through the leaves and fall to the ground. They 
remain there until the next spring or even two years 


And I'll bet walk- 
ing sticks don’t move very far from where they are 





before they hatch into little walking sticks. The little 


ones look just like the old ones. 


“Pop told me about a man that stood under a tree 
where a great many females were laying eggs and the 


eggs, bouncing from leaf to leaf, sounded just like rain 


pattering overhead,” Billy told his sister. 

“Uh, huh! Mom’s calling us for dinner. Let the walk- 
ing stick go and come on, Billy. I’m hungry.” 

As the backdoor slammed and the children disap 
peared, the walking stick started off through the grass, 
heading for an apple tree nearby. 
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DUCK REGULATIONS— 
from Page 9 





the 30 day season this is like trying to 
hit a home run off Lefty Grove with your 
eyes closed. Still, it must be done, for 
the North American duck population could 
never stand the pounding that would result 
from a ninety day season. There just aren’t 
enough birds to go around for that long a 
season this year. 

Where a large favorable waterfowl 
area forms the political horder between two 
adjacent states, the regulation problem be- 
comes ever more complex. Lake Champlain, 
between Vermont and New York, is a typical 
example. If the season opens first in New 
York because of early flights along the St. 
Lawrence and Lake Erie, Vermont hunters 
who normally hunt Champlain get as mad 
as Ethan Allen’s Green Mountain Boys, and 
perhaps rightly so; the New York hunters 
may have driven most of the local ducks 
fom Champlain by the time Vermont’s 
season opens two weeks later. 


The problem becomes really knotty when 
consideration is given to the type of shoot- 
ing popular in different localities. “Jump” 
shooters for puddling ducks in the northeast 
generally prefer an early season when teal 
and local blacks are available. Whereas, 
hunters who prefer to shoot diving ducks 
and the big “Canadian” blacks that normally 
arrive later in the season, want an opening 
day later in the fall. Reconciling these 
marked hunting preferences is difficult with- 
out overshooting either one part of the 
resource or the other. The optional split 
season recommended by the regulations 
committee which has become the legal 
season for many of the coastal states this 
year is an attempt to reconcile these varia- 
tions. Magnify the differences in local hunt- 
ing preferences by 48, and it is understand- 
able that the migratory bird regulations 
committee occasionally makes honest errors 
and often is on the fire. 


While we were considering the dove regu- 

lations, I was shown two letters from prom- 
inent sportsmen in the same town in a state 
next to my own. One sportsman suggested 
that the season on mourning doves be 
opened on August 15th, maintaining that 
most of the doves would be gone and un- 
available to him to hunt if the season opened 
any later. The other sportsman asked that 
the season remain closed until October 15th 
to allow all young doves to mature before 
the hunting season. Both recommendations 
were well-intended and based upon sound 
thinking as far as it went. Both failed, 
lowever, to consider the dove as a con- 
tnental resource to be managed in the best 
public interest. It was my impression that 
the best public interest called for a season 
mid-way between the two suggested dates 
order to wisely use the surplus through 
hunting and still safeguard the resource for 
€ future. 


What about the 35 days the Pacific fly- 
way hunters had enjoyed in 1947? What 
about the five duck daily limit Pacific and 
Central flyway hunters were allowed in 
1948? If we easterners want the same priv- 
lleges we have two courses of action. We 
fan sit, wait, and talk until fortuitous cir- 
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STARTING THEM YOUNG 

From the time that a child is old enough to 
follow a simple narrative, fond parents or 
any other members of a family for that mat- 
ter, invariably entertain and unconsciously 
instruct the youngster with stories of animals. 
The Three Bears, Red Riding Hood, the 
stories of Bre’r Rabbit and his numerous 
briar patch associates, assorted fables of 
which The Hare and the Tortoise is a good 
example, are just a few of the many which 
may stir nostalgically in the dim recesses of 
most adult memories. The procedure, it must 
be admitted, is a natural for getting a child 
interested in out-of-door pursuits and con- 
servation. 


Larry Croll’s parents of Slippery Rock fol- 
lowed up this time-honored treatment by 
getting the seven-year-old lad an inexpensive 
camera. From the very first, Larry’s subject- 
preferences were animals, so he snapped his 
dog, a pet rabbit, cows and other equally 
photogenic subjects. Early in his “career” or 
about three rolls after getting the camera, he 
snapped the accompanying photograph of 
mallards in the icebound Pymatuning Spill- 
way. 

Larry, now in the third grade of the Slip- 
pery Rock Laboratory School, still pursues 
his hobby with unabated enthusiasm. Cur- 
rently, he has his sights leveled for a crafty 
old pheasant living in the back of his barn. 





cumstances produce a bang-up duck crop, 
or we can share some of the responsibility 
by developing a public consciousness of the 
needs and values of our waterfowl and by 
doing something constructive about it on 
the ground. Remember the life span of the 
average duck is only a few years and you 
either harvest the surplus when its avail- 
able or you don’t. That’s another reason 
why we must watch our breeding stock. 
It’s easy to sit in our blinds and complain, 
but it is more effective to get out in the 
marshes and help by creating feeding, rest- 
ing, and nesting areas for ducks and geese. 
Organized sportsmen can do much to im- 
prove their shooting for there are thousands 
of opportunities to build waterfowl] habitats. 
If your marsh, or the marsh you hunt, isn’t 
producing or feeding the number of ducks 
that it should, get the advice of your state 
game department or the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. Employees of these organizations 
are professional duck doctors and can diag- 
nose the ailments of your marsh and tell you 
how to remedy them. They can suggest new 
areas to impound, can give you plans for 


dams, dikes and water control structures, 
can tell you how to manipulate water levels 
to produce tons of duck food. If you'll do 
these things, the job of the regulations com- 
mittee will be easier, for more duck habitat 
will mean more ducks and more ducks mean 
less strict regulations. 

Do not forget that regulations alone can 
do only two things: they can safeguard the 
resource for present and future public use; 
and they can provide the most equitable, 
man-made distribution of the year’s harvest- 
able surplus. Regulations alone cannot fully 
restore ducks, but habitat improvements can 
bring them back. The most effective res- 
toration can be done by creation of more 
waterfowl areas, by pulling on our boots and 
managing our marshes. 

If you're not satisfied with the duck season 
in your state, or if the season didn’t coin- 
cide with the fall flight, don’t write to me 
about it, I’ve had enough of that problem 
already. Besides, I might never obtain per- 
mission to sit in with the regulations com- 
mittee again and I’m not sure that I want 
to, either. 
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1949 Pennsylvania Open Seasons 
For Waterfowl and Other Migratory Game Birds 
Under Federal and State Regulations 


1949 
Open Seasons 
Daily (Sundays Excepted) 
Limits First Day Last Day 
Rails and Gallinules (except Sora), com- 

DN 6 iis ce ddickeeenbukdaeueeatenee< 15 Sept. 1 — Oct. 30 
i Chee euias eee Scuba svebenneeen's 25 Sept. 1 — Oct. 30 
EER er ee ee 15 Oct. 21 — Nov. 29 
Wild Ducks, except American and Red- 

breasted Mergansers (See Exceptions)* .. 4* Oct. 21 — Nov. 29 
American and Redbreasted Mergansers .... 25 Oct. 21 — Nov. 29 
UO 5 bSe cubes ca bbsesacun esses 2 Oct. 21 — Nov. 29 
De peer Tks er kake ad Sumee ein 4 Oct. 10 — Nov.* 8 
(ESS a = a ee ee er ee ee 10 Oct. 10 — Nov. 8 


*Exceptions—The regular daily duck limit of 4 shall not include more than one 

(1) Wood Duck. The daily bag must not contain more than two (2) Canada 
Geese, but may in addition include 3 Blue Geese. Possession Limits (after first 
day): Ducks, two days’ bag, but only one (1) Wood Duck. American and Red- 
breasted Mergansers, no possession limit after first day. Woodcock, 8. Geese, and 
other migratory game birds, daily bag only. Possession 90 days after close of season 
where taken. 


No Open Season—Wilson’s Snipe (Jacksnipe), Snow Geese, Brant and Swans. 


Shooting Hours (E.S.T.)—From beginning of respective open seasons to October 
31 inclusive: Woodcock and doves, one-half hour before sunrise to sunset daily; 
waterfowl and coots, from one-half hour before sunrise to one hour BEFORE 
sunset, except that the hour for commencement of season for waterfowl and coots 
on first day is 12 o’clock Noon; November 1, 9 a.m. to one hour before sunset for 
waterfowl 5 p.m. for woodcock and doves; November 2 to end of respective 
seasons 7 a.m. to one hour before sunset for waterfowl, 5 p.m. for woodcock 
and doves; rails and gallinules, from opening date to October 20, inclusive, daily 
shooting hours one-half hour before sunrise to sunset. October 21 to October 30, 
inclusive, one-half hour before sunrise to one hour before sunset. 


Exception: On the open waters of Lake Erie and the open tidal waters of the 
Deiaware River lying within the Commonwealth from Trenton Falls to the Dela- 
ware State Line (not including inland tidal water), when shooting from boats or 
blinds at least 100 yards from shore or the shoreline of any peninsula or island 
within said Lake or River, the Federal one-half hour before sunrise to one hour 
before sunset regulation applies throughout the waterfowl season, except .on 
November 1, when shooting before 9 a.m. is unlawful. 


Migratory Bird Hunting Methods 


Permitted: Shotgun only, not larger than 10-guage, fired from shoulder (includ- 
ing hand-operated repeating shotgun of not more than 3-shell capacity, which 
must be plugged to 3 shots so that plug cannot be removed without disassembling 
the gun); bow and arrow; dog; blind; boat propelled by hand; floating device 
other than sinkbox; artificial waterfowl decoys. Injured or dead waterfowl may 
be picked up by means of a motorboat, sailboat or other craft. 


Prohibited: Automatic shotgun; hand-operated repeating shotgun of more than 
3-shell capacity in magazine and chamber combined; all rifles; live duck or goose 
decoys; automobile; aircraft; sinkbox (battery); power boat, sailboat, or any device 
towed by power boat or sailboat; the placing or distributing in any manner of 
corn, wheat, oats, or other grain or product thereof, salt, or any kind of food, 
whereby migratory game birds are attracted or lured; and taking of waterfowl 
by use of cattle, horses or mules. No motor-driven land, water or air conveyance 
or sailboat may be used to concentrate, drive, rally or stir up waterfowl or coots. 


Federal Stamp for Migratory Bird Hunting 


It is unlawful for a person over the age of 16 years to take migratory waterfowl 
unless he carries on his person an unexpired Federal migratory bird-hunting stamp, 
validated by his signature written in ink across its face. Not valid after June 30 
following date of issue. This stamp is not required to hunt Doves, Woodcock, 
Rails and Gallinules. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA RIFLE— 
from Page 5 


sylvania rifle figured prominently in Andrey 
Jackson’s defense of New Orleans during © 
our “second war for independence” fought 
against Great Britain. From behind the 
battlements of cypress logs, hogsheads, and 
cotton bales, these unerring backwoodsmen 
accounted for over 3300 casualties while 
suffering only minor losses to themselves, 
The winning of the west, the successive 
victories over the plains tribes, and_ the 
territory gained from the war with Mexico, 
were stages in the carving out of our na- 
tional domain made possible, in part, by the 
widespread use of rifles of the Pennsylvania 
pattern. The closing chapter in the history 
of this famous gun came with the conversion 
of flint-locks into percussion types in the 
1830's. The next several decades brought a 
number of revolutionary changes in the 
making of guns that completely outmoded 
the older firearm. Possibly the final service 
in the active life of the old flint-lock rifles 
was their conversion into percussion types 
and their repair in large numbers for use in 
the opening engagements of the Civil War. | 
Today they are museum pieces and collec- 
tors’ items, but one cannot look at them nor 
handle them without admiring their beauty 
of line and ornament, and without grateful 
remembrance that in the hands of. their 
hardy and resourceful owners they helped 
win a continent, and freedom for its people. 
References: 
Herbert H. Beck, Martin Meylin, 
A Progenitor of the Pennsylvania Rifle. 
Lancaster County Historical Society 
Papers, V. 53, 1949. 





F. R. Diffenderfer, The Lancaster Rifles, 
Lancaster County Historical Society 
Papers, V. 9, 1904-5. 

John G. W. Dillin, The Kentucky Rifle, 
Washington, D. C., 1924. 

W. U. Hensel, The American Rifle, 
Lancaster County Historical Society 
Papers, V. 9, 1904-5. 

H. K. Landis and G. D. Landis, Lancaster 
Rifles, in The Pennsylvania German 
Folklore Society, V. 7, 1942. 

Felix Reichmann, The Pennsylvania Rifle, 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, V. 69, 1945. 

Ray M. Smith, The Kentucky Rifle and 
Its Snyder County Makers. Snyder 
County Historical Society Bulletin, V. 
2, No. 8, 1946. 





Pennsylvania Rifles in Action 
This Month 


Pennsylvanians who want to see 
Pennsylvania rifles in action will get 
that opportunity this month at 
Shartlesville. There the world’s 
muzzle-loading rifle championship 
will be held at the Blue Mountain 
Muzzle-loading Rifle Association 
grounds on October 15 and 16. The 
range will be open at 9:00 a.m. and 
closes at 5:30 p.m. Matches will fea- 
ture both men’s and women’s compe- 
titions and 15 matches will be fired 
during the two days. 
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THOSE BIG LITTLE THINGS— 
from Page 23 


—_ 


This may seem like a very small thing, 
but it’s important, too: Threaten to divorce 
the wife who sends you into the hunting 
field with a couple of sandwiches made of 
“ld cuts!” When they put a thin slice 
of veal loaf or something like that between 
two pieces of bread and expect it to sus- 
tain you in the woods, they are making 
you eat a bridge luncheon outdoors. Cold 
cuts are fine in their place—which is at 
an evening get-together—but they taste 
like the devil in the field. Have your sand- 
wiches made of thick slices of cold roast 
beef, pork, chicken or turkey, or something 
equally satisfying. 

It scarcely seems necessary to mention 
compass, topographical survey maps and dry 
matches as several of those little things 
which can mean so much to the camper and 
hunter; but I have met too many bewildered 
persons in the woods to believe that those 
who need them most take along these pre- 
cautions against an uncomfortable spell of 
being lost. I consider them prime necessities 
in strange country, and, even more import- 
ant, is some knowledge of how to use maps 
and compass. Knowing where north is can- 
not help you a bit if you don’t know in 
what direction you want to go to reach 
camp, auto or your companions. 

A winter deer camp—especially if it has 
been closed up, as most are, all the other 
months—is one of the coldest and most for- 
bidding places in the world until fire and 
heat have been in it for several days. Every- 
thing, including the cots, is cold and damp. 
The damp creeps through the bed clothing 
you have brought along and chills your 
bones. Here is where a sleeping bag is ideal. 
It has a waterproof exterior which keeps 
out the creeping cold from the bunk, and 
its dry interior keeps you warm. 

However, perhaps you are sleeping out 
ina tent, either camping or hunting, and 
you have only a blanket or two. Then you 
will appreciate one of those tiny aids to 
comfort that we are talking about in this 
article. Throw six big blanket pins into 
your duffel. With them, you can make a 
good sleeping bag out of a blanket, folding 
under and pinning down the bottom so your 
feet don’t stick out, and pinning up the 
open side. Crawl into this and those annoy- 
ing drafts that usually sneak into a blanket 
even in moderate weather won’t annoy you. 


Before going to a deer camp, or camping 
out in a tent, purchase a supply of nails 
In various sizes, from small ones up to spikes. 
You need only a few of each, but you will 
be amazed by their usefulness. They take 
Up no room, and add very little weight, but 
will come in handy in a dozen different ways. 


Admittedly, these are small things; but 
they are more important in the long run 
than guns and ammunition, tents or the 
major things. They can make or break a 
Tp in the field. Try to anticipate all your 
needs, and not just those connected with 
Inga gun at game. You will have more 
fun and comfort, too. 
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Official 1949 Open Seasons and Bag Limits 
for Pennsylvania 


(See separate summary for Waterfowl and other Migratory Game Birds) 


Open season includes all dates listed, Sundays excepted for game. On November 1 no 
hunting of any kind before 9 a. m. Except November 1, shooting hours daily are 7 a. m. to 
5 p. m., but from July 1 to September 30 inclusive, 6 a. m. to 7:30 p. m. (All shooting hours 
based on Eastern Standard Time.) 


UPLAND GAME (Small Game possession limit Bag Limits Open Seasons 
two days’ bag) Day Season First Day Last Day 

RE INS 66.55 cisiard bcweua bwlwaicine we nteleninw oan ae , SOR BS (Cc. Mee F ince . Nov. 12 
PEUMANUNE DRUCTIOOD oo. 5o occ icncicc sce sdscccsececee Brivehos S .« NOV. £ .c2. Nov. 12 
Ruffed Grouse (Open 6 days only) ................ > See 6 .. Nov. 1, 2, 3, 10, 11 & 12 
Wild Turkeys (See counties closed and those with 

POWRTECEEG SORSOM DEIOW)© oo occ cckcicscacccscccces ER ccaewe : ... Rew-3 Nov. 26 
Ringneck Pheasants, males only .............eeee- > Loa aren 8 .. Nov. 1 Nov. 26 
PIE RUNC) CONNIE so bos clerccaeilcawnseldaariecseisees ene WTS instivine 20 .. Nov. 1 .... Nov. 26 
Squirrels, Gray, Black & Fox (combined kinds) .. 4...... wo... Mow. 1 scee Nov. 
Squirrels, Red (Closed October only) .............. Unlimited .. Nov. 1 .... Sept.30, 1950 
Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) ..-.......cccccccsccssecce . ere Go .. Dee 10 .... Jan 2. 38 
Raccoons, by individual or hunting party® ........ 5 oo NOW 1 ceoe FORD. 1, 1000 
BUBCCOONS, GUY SORTS onc. ck cs cccc ccccccceccaccocee 0% oo oF «- Nov. 10 .... Feb. 1, 1968 
Woodchucks (Groundhogs), both 1949 & 1950 .... 5 Unlimited.. July 1 Sept. 30 


Grackles (Protected October only) ............... 


Unprotected from Nov. i to Sept. 30, 1950 
1 


Bears, over one year old, by individual .......... 1 ...... I «. NOW. 14 ..00 Nov. I 
Bears, as atove, by hunting party of three or more 2...... a2 .. Mow 4 ...« Nov. 
Deer, male with two or more points to one antler, f Nov. 28 .... Dec. 9 

Me CRIMI, oa oe 6 bas crew os tihascaaruntdahaele/aie eas : oer 1 
Deer, Antlerless (See note)* by individual ....... | Dec. 10 only 
Deer. aS above, by hunting party of six or more 

(Antlered and Antlerless combined) ............ 6 ...... 6 . Deer-hunting dates above 
NO OPEN SEASON—Hen Pheasants, Cub Bears and Elk. 
FURBEARERS—(See notes under Special Regulations)* 
MMI eis alae rareis oo Ne vb own eee Kaice need eosin we iveieia Unlimited . Nov. 10 .... Feb. 1, 1950 
ee ee ee aa oe ae nnren Unlimited . Nov. 10 .... Dec. 10, 1849 
meumerate (EY TYADS ORIG)? oo.ccc ocicccccecceeds soe Unlimited oo 8m. 1 .... Feb. 1, 190 
Beavers (Traps only, 8 counties closed)* ........ + ra 2 .. Feb. 15 ..... Mar. 1, 1950 
Opossums (Closed October only) ..............eec- Unlimited Open all months except Oct. 


*SPECIAL REGULATIONS 


Turkeys, Counties Closed—Adams. Bradford, that part of Cambria south of Conemaugh River, 
Carbon, Clarion, Columbia, that part of Cumberland south of U. S. Highway Route No. 11 
to the west shore of the Susquehanna River, Fayette, Forest, that part of Franklin south 
of U. S. Highway Route No. 11, Greene, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Northampton, Pike, 
Schuylkill, that part of Somerset north of the Pennsylvania Turnpike, Susquehanna, 
Venango, Warren, Wayne, Westmoreland, Wyoming and York. 


Turkeys, Restricted Season—Cameron, Clearfield. Clinton, Elk. Jefferson, Lvcoming, McKean, 
Potter, Snyder, Sullivan, Tioga and Union, NOV. 1 TO NOV. 12 ONLY, INCL. 


Raccoons—Hunting season begins at 9 a. m. on first day, and ends at noon on last day (See 
instructions below concerning trapping). May be hunted day or night, Sundays excepted. 
The season limit applies to hunting and trapping combined. 


Antlerless Deer Season, Statewide, One Day Only—May be taken December 10, without special 
permits A person may kill only one deer (either a legal antlered or an antlerless deer— 
not both) during the 1949 season The regular camp limit applies to the combined seasons 
and sexes. Season may be closed in any county under Act 221 of 1949. (Newspapers will 
announce closed counties, if any.) 


Beavers, Counties Closed—Allegheny, Beaver, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, Washington 
and Westmoreland. No trapping at Commission-posted dams. Nonresidents may not trap 
beavers. One person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the 
structure of any beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure 
of either thereof. Tags must be kept above ice or waterline to facilitate identification 
without disturbing traps. Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not 
be sold or otherwise disposed of until properly tagged. Present them to Protector in 
District or County where trapped. 


Trapping—tTraps shall not be placed. staked, or set before 7 a. m. on the first day of the open 
seasons for furbearers and raccoons. Trapping closes at 12 o’clock noon on last day. Traps 
must be tagged with metal name tags. 


Snares—Without springpoles for taxing predators from December 16 to March 31, 1950, legal 
only in Clarion, Crawford, Forest and Warren Counties. 


(FIXED BY PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION AT MEETING JULY 1, 1949) 
1949 HUNTING LICENSE IS VALID SEPTEMBER 1, 1949 TO AUGUST 31, 1950, 
BOTH DATES INCLUSIVE 
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WHEN THE FLOCKS COME DOWN 
—from Page 11 





is its source, none other than Bill Guiney, 
a Game Commission employe at Pymatuning 
Refuge and one of the keenest outdoorsmen 
it has ever been my privilege to know. 


Bill saw a sizable flock of Canada geese 
leave the refuge presumably embarking on 
the next leg of their southern flight. How- 
ever, a series of hoarse honks, plainly 
anxious, drew his attention to the water. 
There he saw a lone goose making frantic 
but futile attempts to join its departing 
companions. It was obvious that the goose, 
a magnificent gander, was crippled or other- 
wise incapacitated although it could swim 
with apparently undiminished power. 

In the meanwhile, the flock swung back, 
circled low over the solitary bird and called 
insistently. After executing the maneuver 
three times without eliciting any response, 
the sagacious birds splashed to a landing and 
clustered about the lone gander, most of 
them clamorously honking. 

Now comes the unbelievable part of this 
narrative. Anyway, Bill declared that sev- 
eral geese closed in on the cripple and at- 
tempted to prod him into flight with their 
bills! After several unsuccessful attempts 
the flock once again took off, this time as- 
suming the familiar V and winged off into 


GAME NEWS 





“The new season on bear is really 


tough! It’s only 30 minutes long and 
you’re only allowed one shot.” 


the blue, the clangor of their cries lingering 
long after they had disappeared into the 
distance. It may be added, that after re- 
covering from his injuries or ailment the 
gander joined and went south with a later 
contingent of his fellows. 

The mysterious urge of migration, that 


compelling force often manifesting itself in 
man himself. When the flocks come down 
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from the north is it any wonder that the 
haunting calls of the sky voyagers imbye 
all creatures within hearing with a long; 
to be off for far off lands. The crazy flight 
of the grouse (erroneously attributed ty 
lunar influences), the scattering of the 
squirrel clan, the vague uneasiness of rab- 
bits and pheasants; the impulse which causes 
deer to be seen in the most unlikely places, 
It’s a powerful instinct designed for the dis- 
persal of life to assure its perpetuation or 
to destroy it if necessary as witness the 
fatal migrations of the European lemmings, 
the little arctic rodents which migrate in 
immense numbers and whose headlong rush 
not even the sea can immediately stem, 

Wherever he may be when the flocks pass 
over, man must gaze in fascination, his inner- 
most self torn between the cloying influ- 
ences of civilization and the wild, free spirit 
which seeks expression. “Pshaw,” he may 
mutter to himself as he turns away from 
the sky, “it’s just a flock of geese.” But, the 
shuddering thrill that courses through his 
frame is as refreshing as a cool drink to a 
thirsting desert traveler. It re-establishes 
his kinship to a past dim and forgotten, a 
past which he strives to relegate to the 
comparative obscurity of his stone hatchet 
and skin clothing. It is a_ positive re- 
affirmation of man’s dependence on natural 
forces. 








HOW IS YOUR CHOKE—from Page 22 


Experiments have shown that it takes an average of five pellets 
on body-shot game to effect clean kills. Thus, it’s the density of 
the pattern which determines the killing range of these bores. 
A good full choke bore will shoot its whole charge within a thir- 
teen to fifteen inch circle at twenty yards. At twenty-five yards an 
eighteen inch circle is made and at thirty yards—a circle about 
twenty inches in diameter. It takes thirty-five yards to get the ideal 
pattern of thirty inches. 


Now let’s take a grouse and see what happens. At ten to 
fifteen yards, you miss or blow it up. Either way you lose. At 
twenty yards the answer is the same. At twenty-five yards you 
get either a well-peppered bird or a cripple from the edge of the 
pattern with still only a little lee-way on your aim. At thirty 
yards the pattern is not giving us too much and there is an in- 
creased chance to cripple a bird. Not till we get to thirty-five 
yards do we get a run for our money and then your best chance 
is gone. Maybe this will explain a lot of misses. 


Well, let’s see what we can do about it. We will stick as close 
to a thirty inch circle as we can because it gives us clean kills 
with a reasonable amount of leeway on our aim. 


A straight cyclinder bore will give us a thirty inch pattern at 
twenty yards with a generous spread at fifteen yards. No blown- 
up birds here. It maintains killing patterns up to thirty-five 
yards which is fine for woodcock, rabbits and birds in thick brush 
but patterns are apt to be a bit unreliable at longer ranges. 


Improved cylinder or quarter choke will take about twenty- 
three yards for a thirty inch circle with a workable spread at 
fifteen yards and with forty-five percent pattern at forty yards. 
This choke also gives much better pattern control and comes close 
to the ideal upland choke. 


A modified or one-half choke will take about twenty-six yards, 
is a little shy at very close ranges but gives killing patterns at 
forty yards. This boring seems to handle most any load. It’s a 
good bet for a one-barrel upland game gun. 


The improved modified or three quarter choke will take a full 
thirty yards or a little better. It’s too tight under twenty yards 
with its best working range from twenty-five to thirty-five yards. 


A lot of trap guns are bored this way, giving dependable killing 
patterns beyond the forty yard mark. 

Now before you reach for the hacksaw, let me say this. I did 
some hacksaw work on one of my guns some years ago and 
thereby ruined one of the best long range guns I ever owned. 
It was deadly on woodcock and close shots but I collected enough 
feathers at thirty yards and over to stuff a set of pillows. If 
you have the wrong boring for your shooting, there are two outs. 

The first and probably the best is to return the gun to the 
factory and have the choke relieved the desired amount. If the 
gun is a single barrel, you can have one of the variable choke 
devices fitted such as the Poly-Choke or numerous other com- 
pensators which employ tubes. This comes close to the ideal 
combination for an all-round gun. 

The other out is the little heard of brush loads. These loads 
are marketed by the loading companies under various names. 
Their principle is all the same. Cardboard partitions within the 
shot charge cut it up and make it scatter. It will open up 4 
full-choke gun to about an improved cylinder which means prac- 
tically a fifty percent better hitting chance. Patterns will not 
run as uniform as from a barrel-bored this way but you cant 
have everything in this life either. 

A word of caution here in case you elect to send your gun 
to the factory or to a private gunsmith. Factory conditions ar 
still uncertain and it may take from three weeks to three months 
to get the job done. But you will be sure of a good job. Since 
the war there has been a rash of gunsmiths whose claims are 
not borne out by their work. I have seen some fine guns ruin ‘ 
by misplaced faith on the part of the owners. This is not — 
to detract from our really fine gunsmiths whose superb wor 
has played a great part in the development of our fine guns— 
but be sure of your gunsmith. 

The subject of loads will be discussed further in a later column 
but it is well to remember that some judgment is needed 
adapting the size of shot to the game. If you shoot at a = 
near the limit of your gun range with number six shot, a7 
will probably miss. If you shoot at a grouse under the samé con 
ditions, with number “nines”, you will fail to kill. 
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ALLEGHEN Y—$280.00 


pecky, Ray, 1424 Jenny Lind Avenue, McKeesport. Failure to 


Mepisy UCONES TAT WHINE BUNUN 2 oec sc cscsccsestccscsnesieses $ 


Haus, Geza, 1713 Vance Avenue, Coraopolis. 
eR oS eee errr nar eer 
Hoskin, Kenneth Thomas, R. D. No. 3, Elizabeth. Failure to dis- 
play Noense tag While HUNTING ...........sscrcecccsccsecsceees 
Jack, Samuel L., 3508 Grace St., Munhall. Possessing loaded rifle 
mH yenicre 1 MOON BIONE DIGNWAY occ ccccccccccccccesasvcces 
Kazakaitis, Adam John, 4 Crossman St., Pittsburgh 3. 
na TstE ey) SUI RMN oS ka 66:5 oo: cela b sien braaiblns Wile 6 waedake 
Koontz, Harry, 1158 Brenton Avenue, Braddock. 
in Vehicle StaNGING IONE DIGNWAY 22... ceccccsccccccccosscceces 
Lillard, Charles Adam, 2215 Wylie Avenue, Pittsburgh 19. Hunt- 
Re WCOUE TOBIOITG TICOBBG og 0 u 50.0.05 5 ccc sieineé ance eeee's besos ve 
Lukach, John Vincent, R. D. No. 1, Box 65, Monongahela. Dog 
chasing small game in close sesaon 
Nozsar, Adam, 108 Main St., Coraopolis. 
BR Re ecco eee een 
Polosky, Mike Andrew, Box 167, Wildwood. 
MUNIN IID os icin a6 1k. 606 miko 96 win SM aa a'e o GW Chia awk ba hw wR 
Redmond, William Pub, 112 13th St., McKeesport. 
ee De a re re ene 
Sauers, Raymond Richard, 432 Kennedy Avenue, Pittsburgh 14. 
Peete GE BD; TO UOOUOG TR ion oc kc cdscccusscsecsesesesee voces 
Simmons, James, R. D. No. 5, Crafton. 
NE ERED See cron nsk a4 5h gina ale Salen ne ee ee ea eae a ewe Bik Grewia 
Spano, Nick, 406 Cubbage St., Carnegie. 
NI CI ol koa gh orl dk wins ein eG aneinink 4 eiwiak 18 saa Nan aes 
White, James Robert, R. D. No. 1, Monongahela. 
NE OU MADRE NIRS lo 6 asi g fabio ee sada bk ln’ led 0-0 Wow aN kale 6.5 66-0. 
Wisley, Joe, 220 Colfax St., Springdale. 
cE As caer ee aE a cis arse kaa Reina we Ree eee eG ana ese elRa CR weet 


ARMSTRONG—$25.00 


McGuire, Clifford Dale, Box 503, Freeport. Possessing live rac- 
ee NEE GNI Faas 5 910'9-s Wa Slaee Skis bobs Mew alee ewe Caled teens 


BERKS—$140.00 
Auman, Jr., John Winer, R. D. No. 2, Boyertown. 
NW ERCCUID CR Witte TRURICIM ooo dk occccicccccaccsaccecesscccnes 
Calabrese, Frank, 122 Belvedere Avenue, Reading. Failure to show 
hunters license on demand 
Gleringer, Edward Charles, 207 S. Franklin St., Fleetwood. Dog 
chasing and killing rabbit in close season 


Failure to dis- 


Grabiak, George William, 848 Bingaman St., Reading. Attempt- 
ing to kill woodchuck during close season .................... 
Hunsberger, Chester Wayne, R. D. No. 1, Bernville. Possessing 


loaded shotgun in vehicle in motion along highway 
Kerper, Vernon Alda, 751 Cacilee Road, Birdsboro. Failure to 
Gisplay license taw while Hunting ...... cc ccccccccccceccccceces 
Tyson, Harvey, 385 Tulpehocken St., Reading. 
rifle in vehicle standing along highway ......................- 
Weidner, Paul Peinert, R. D. No. 2, Boyertown. 
license tag while hunting 


BLAIR—$10.00 


Miller, Charles L., 114 8th Avenue, Altoona (Juniata). 
one rabbit in close season 


BUCKS—$30.00 

Gaspar, Frank Steven, Springtown. 
Wemcle Standing S1OhE HIGHWAY ..... 06. 0cccceccscedeccesesesas 
Sheldon, Doris Thelma, c/o John Haberern, Buckingham Valley. 
Hunting without resident license 
BUTLER—$120.00 


Burr, John LeRoy, 204 Franklin St., Evans City. Possessing un- 


loaded rifle, not securely wrapped in a vehicle in motion along 
highway 


Killing 


Possessing loaded rifle in 


MRE, PP AEORD EN MINN 555 66a vc c'ssga otua:'o ora saw avd. AGiniG aneeTAareu bierea's ai 
Harvey, Frank B., Box 107, Mars. 
micle standing along HIGHWAY ...<.ciccccccssccccaccccccescecece 
Lowers, Clarence H., R. D. No. 1, Branchton. 
PMN RUDE RR MONI IM 6a os 5 a. drs 70.0 aian 0d 4a0 Sv Aiwa aie 8s tiple w oieth cs on Rae's 
Malinski, Pete, R. D. No. 1, Butler. 
MUMMERS NCCES ot Richtal mina a vias same oalsin cad Sac ee ah Tanne 
Snyder, Robert H., R. D. No. 1, Hillards. 
in close season 


CAMBRIA—$215.00 


pamett. William Bert, Elmora. Dog chasing game in close season 
gro, Frank, Box 316, Carrolltown. Dog chasing small game in 
close season 
— Jr., Robert, Revloc. Hunting woodchucks after 7:30 p. m. 
gens, Donald Dean, R. D. No. 2, Ebensburg. Hunting with fire- 
a when under 16 years of age not properly accompanied 

Tt, Clarence Dorse, 337 Crest St., Johnstown. Digging out 
—e without required consent; Training dogs in close 
McVicker, Clate, 719 Caldwell Avenue, Portage. Digging wood- 
we from ground not under cultivation .................... 
u oy, Stanley, Revloc. Hunting woodchucks after 7:30 >. Mi... 
— Rueben Henry, R-5 Christopher St., Johnstown. Training 
— season; Digging out woodchuck without required 
O'Connor, Frank Lee, Route 4, Box 89, Johnstown. 
Woodchuck without required consent ................... csc ceee. 
Punlzzino, Dominio Paul, 424 Main St., Portage. 
aimee chuck from ground not under cultivation 
ons, George Henry, Blandburg. 
Sle Men OREM GENE et NLS nt Sine een ee an oak ets 

gle, Joseph Cullifor, 150 Cooper Avenue, Johnstown. 

& to take woodchuck in close season 
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GAME LAW VIOLATIONS 


(All persons listed by county of residence, regardless of county in which violations occurred) 


Cases Settled During the Month of August, 1949 


25.00 


20.00 
20.00 
15.00 
10.00 
25.00 
20.00 
10.00 
20.00 


10.00 


10.00 
20.00 


25.00 
25.00 
10.00 
25.00 
25.00 
10.00 


10.00 


10.00 
15.00 


20.00 


20.00 
10.00 
15.00 
20.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


Thurau, Fred, R-13 Asborne St., Johnstown. Digging out wood- 
CHUCK: WICHOUS YOCUINER COMSORE  ooivciicccdecccencciccsdcuscees 
——- Thomas Paul, 508 Ist St., Conemaugh. Failure to 
IMME S.A Garg. 5a chiles Aw Gcik dl attaie phe cla: Giga edia.oebal alas a anes ORR ema A aIee 
Whip, Percy O'Neal, 342 Crest St., Jonnstown. Training dogs in 
close season; Digging out woodchuck without required consent 
Wike, Robert Roy, Revloc. Hunting woodchuck after 7:30 p. m. 


CAMERON—$50.00 


Fackender, John Raymond, 116 Fairview Avenue, Butler. Possess- 
ing loaded rifle in vehicle in motion along highway .......... 
Yale, Stephen Leroy, R. D. No. 2, DuBois. Possessing unloaded 
rifle, not securely wrapped, in a vehicle in motion along high- 
WM aie te a evade a aGleeusne Roos acectnevense ROT eEa eee reac ceeded 


CARBON—$40.00 


Bandzi, Karol Simon, 407 Fourth St., Palmerton. Failure to dis- 
Ty RICO COM WETS PRTG «occ. oes. occcicare cc bese Kav wes sens 
Rehrig, Raymond Peter, Weissport. Failure to display license 
I 8 Ca 64s ree Ha dis. tin Eh ee CROCE CET RERS HAS EERRE CW REREES 


CENTRE—$355.00 


Chambers, Howard Clair, Clarence. Hunting for deer during close 
DUNNE serine datate a cutenwes wadcsiesss van enuéesmesceemauecacva 
Harris, George, Millheim. Possessing loaded rifle in vehicle 
et I NU oes ce rceaceseacstcadbacnréinceecacesueans 
Hartman, Harqueim Hazel, 116 E. Irvin St., State College. Shoot- 
ing within 150 yds. of occupied building ........ccccccccccccccce 
Kermanec, Edward Steven, Clarence. Hunting for deer in close 


ERE ee Rr a er eer en ener re 
Koleno, George Dominic, Clarence. Hunting for deer in close 
ee re ree ee Cee 
Walk, Gene Russell, R. D. No. 3, Tyrone. Possessing loaded rifle 
in vehicle standing along highway ...........cseccccccceccccees 


Walk, William Willis, R. D. No. 1, Port Matilda. Possessing loaded 
rifle in vehicle standing along highway .............+-+sesee-s 


CHESTER—$190.00 

Arrowood, Robert, R. D. No. 2, Nottingham. Possessing pheasant 
EE ee eer te Pere Tre eee eT oe 

DeHaven, Louis, R. D. No. 3, Nottingham. Hunting without resi- 
dent license 

Kulcyki, Harry Leon, R. D. No. 1, Pottstown. 
RN ancien 5 6 cwmawine cuaalge sy «couse nd ee swein e0aee eawne niece ae 

Kurtas, John Joseph, R. D. No. 1, Pottstown. 
rere rrr Corer ree ee ee 

Mammarella, Albert Alfred, 107 Chestnut St., Coatesville. Failure 
GO GIBMING HCOMSS COR o< oocccccesceccecscccescseccesescesccciconces 

McGraw, George, Sadsburyville. 
while hunting .. 

Pierce, Jr., Austin, R. D. No. 2, Oxford. Transporting a pheasant 
ee a eee eer rrr re Ce ee 


Pizii, Albert Rocco, 430 Jefferson St., Downingtown. Killing 
TADDIE GUritig CLOGS SGORGOM ooo ccccsc cscs ccs ccccccssccecvescees 
Yiaski, Michael Paul, 120 Morgan St., Phoenixville. Failure to 


display license tag while hunting ..........cceceeeeeeeeeeeeeees 


CLARION—$75.00 


Beichner, Charles H., Jr., Shippenville. Depositing garbage on 


Se I, I og oe oid ok ele wee a ha sdSeedeenadiasareasenmeons 
Huber, Dean J., R. D. No. 1, Mayport. Killing woodchuck on 
EE ne rere ee reer Tec ee ee tn 
Shick, Frank A. Shippenville. Depositing garbage on State 


err re Perry ree errr rere Tre ee eT le 


CLEARFTELD—$115.00 

Clark, Alexander N., Ansonville. Failure to display Mcense tag 
WEHIG PRGTIGI  ooccccccccccccscececcecvecerseoncesecceccsoeseeess 

Desmett, Ashley N., McCartney. Hunting without resident license 

Hickman, James Kirby, R. D. No. 1, DuBols. Killing rabbit in 
closed season; Killing a rabbit from an automobile: Possessing 
a loaded rifle in vehicle standing along highway ............. 

Rowley. George Irvin. R D, Olanta. Failure to display license tag 
WETS TRUMGI ove cc ccccccccetecesccecewc veges sneseseqnescesus sis 

Wayland, Donald Edward, Box 81, Rockton. Possessing unloaded 
rifle not securely wrapped in a vehicle in motion on highway .. 


CLINTON—$345.00 

Cohick, Ernest L., 349 Champlain Avenue, Renovo. Setting two 
traps within 5 feet of a woodchuck dem .............sseeeeeeees 

Giminiani, William David, 385 E. Pack St., Lock Haven. At- 
tempting to kill deer in closed Se€aASOM ........ ce cere eee eeeeee 

Phoenix, Calvin Edward, R. D. No. 1, Mill Hall. Attempting to 
kill deer in closed season; Possessing unloaded rifle, not securely 
wrapped in a vehicle in motion along highway ..............-. 

Smart, Paul Charles, 383 E. Park St., Lock Haven. Attempting to 
BEE we GOGH TER SCICMO DORM eine ok bec ecieciccccveseccsccesscesasece 


CRAWFORD—$380.00 

Gibbens, Ralph B., R. D. No. 2, Meadville. Giving false date on 
one gray fox to collect DOUNtLY ........ cece cece e eee eee ee ences 

Rober, Michael, Star Route, Titusville. Hunting game on Sunday 

Seeley, Charles, 630 W. Spruce St., Titusville. Hunting without 
ee EP OE Per Cr Tee ET Teer Cee 

Ziegler, Florence, R. D. No. 1, Guys Mills. 
eggs without propagation permit ........ ce eee cece eee weer ees 


CUMBERLAND—$20.00 

Kadel, Edgar Russell, Jr., 1418 Market St., Camp Hill. Hunting 
ee errr errr rere rrr ee 

DAUPHIN—$25.00 


Williams, James Ray, 713 N. 18th St., Harrisburg. Possessing a 
loaded rifle in vehicle in motion along highway .............. 
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10.00 


20.00 
15.00 


25.00 


25.00 


20.00 
20.00 


100.00 
10.00 
25.00 

100.00 

100.00 
10.00 
10.00 


25.00 
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25.00 
10.00 
20.00 


25.00 
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25.00 


20.00 
20.00 
30.00 
20.00 
25.00 


20.00 
100.00 


125.00 
100.00 


10.00 
25.00 


20.00 
25.00 


20.00 








30 

DELAW ARE—$40.00 

Riccardi, Frank Joseph, 319 E. 12th St., Chester. Failure to dis- 
re ee euneserenneecce 

Ruggieri, Michael, 219 Pennell St., Chester. Failure to display 
resident hunters license tag while hunting .................... 

ELK—$65.00 

Brown, Leo Adolph, Force. Failure to display license tag while 
DK: .ccnbiepphtahhaees bee tks aehcn Ebkbae cond cath seas os eh40%00 

Schatz, Jr., Louls Anthony, 837 Market St., Saint Marys. 


Possessing unloaded rifie, not securely wrapped in vehicle in 
motion on highway 


Swackhammer, Merlyn Lloyd, Benezette. Failure to display 
BOD RE ID TRATED nn 5 oo oo v.06 cv awncaccccnncceccccssceace 
ERIE—$30.00 


Hamilton, Dorson, R. D. No. 2. Albion. 
vehicle standing along highway 
Orr, William, Sr., Albion. 
I EES SEA ee ee ee ee 
Spelton, Woodrow W., Edinboro 
Standing along highway 


FAYETTE—$285.00 


Christoff, John Anthony, Grays Landing. Failure to display 
ee ee eens 
Clark, Cecil Darlington. Box 241, Adah. 
eS nt oko ac be wenn cba psi eee kos hee ok a 
Goff, Raymond Henry, Box 186, Point Marion. Failure to display 
license tag while hunting 
Grote, Raymond Robert, 
season 


Possessing loaded rifle in 


Possessing loaded rifle in 


New Salem. Training dog in closed 
Harden, James Isaac, R. D. No. 1, Brownsville. Dog chasing game 
I os coc cexbda ve bie ee Ea cAb whi bbdb Ko oe cok ok uae 
Hostetler, Absolim Clayton, McClellandtown. 
PSPS RR CRE eth et ee al a REN 
Huff, Lendon, Box 136, Adah. Hunting woodchucks after 7:30 
DM cttinehchbbennd 66nd coe GGh KSA Keehn cab es be aeR beeen s > kebkaesene 
Marucci, Pete, R. D. No. 1, Brownsville. 
ee a i era 
Perry, James Garland, Box 725, Masontown. 
ee rae eee 
Petrovich, Nick Edward, Box 525, Masontown. 
Moemee tag While fhunmting .............cccccccccccccecccccccccscee 
Pluta, Joseph James, Gibbons Glade. Possessing captive fawn 
ee cn cnn cu bbws eeeibacabecneens 
— Edward Reed, Box 151, Adah. Hunting woodchucks after 
Re ee a ge a ek Re a a 
Springer, John, Box 229, McClellandtown. 
after 7:30 p. m. 


FRANKLIN—$30.00 
Bricker, Archie, Fannettsburg. Dog chasing small game in close 
D0?) tives Sicacotes tacks ks ahhh e Seb see MIE Kk OES keKOR DS OOO Sema Roo © 
Kremer, Leighton Reynold, Jr., 21 Redwood St., Chambersburg. 
Possessing loaded rifle in vehicle stancing along public highway 
Smith, Robert George, 631 Broad St., Chambersburg. Possessing 
a& loaded rifle in vehicle standing along public highway 


GREENE—$320.00 


Albacker, Lee D., Rices Landing. 
hicle standing along highway ...............ccccccecccccccceee 
Bailey, Gecrge Milton, Carmichaels. Using an automobile to 
hunt or kill gume 


Possessing loaded rifle in ve- 


Bristor, Rollins Lawrence, 595 Ross St., Waynesburg. Using an 
MUbomwese TO MUMS GF MI PRM «nw... cnn ccc ccccccescncccccccce 
Higginbotham, Themas E., Rices Landing. Possessing loaded 


rifle in vehicle standing along highway 
Lapsevich, Adam. Box 283, Nemacolin. 
tag while hunting ............. 
Lorinchack, Jr., John, Box 207, Nemacolin. 
Oe BO BR aa aaa eee 
Lutz, Robert H., Rices Landing. Possessing loaded rifle in vehicle 
Se i PMN. os ccn ebb ane sseSewe tesa bebe sce sdebowe 
Mikalik, Steve, R. D. No. 1, 
ne I NN oc iw Add Ou Ninh bai @ 64.0 x's ees 
Smith, John Edward, Box 273, Mather. 
ee. ie cc SuWhakib eben EN SoWowcaa es 
Williamson, Osler William, Greensboro. 
ee ND oo GEE GCE s oS.cc cobShulbs s Usk CS SHS EKO NeGe nso bex*ee owe 


HUNTINGDON—$45.00 
Hoover, Steward, R. D., Robertsdale. Dog pursuing game on State 
ERR ag Ae IW aS SARA iy a ani oh 
Ruby, Lester, Coalmont. Hunting groundhogs with shotgun con- 
taining more than three shells 
Watkin, Melvin Paul, Robertsdale. 


INDIANA—$150.00 


Failure to display license 


Training dog in close season 


Empfield, Chester Blaine, R. D. No. 2, New Florence. Possessing 
oe ee ee een 
McGee, Charles, Aultman. Possessing loaded rifle in vehicle 


ceo ec ae ea nikicca weWs Genes seas 
Misner, Ernest Merton, R. D. No. 1, Homer City. 
ee es ec ck owt ace kin Mens dues SAG bbe Raw de e's 
Pardee, Charles Harson, R. D. No. 1, Glen Campbell. 
dog on game while carrying shotgun 
Plavi, Steve Edward, Dixonville. 


Using a vehicle to hunt game .. 


Robertson, Thomas Emmons, 58 Harrison St., Homer City. Pos- 
sessing loaded rifle in vehicle standing along highway ........ 
Rowley, Jr., William Hugh, 213 W. Market St., Blairsville. Train- 


2. 2. 2 SO err ee 
Runco, Philip, Beyer. Shooting within 
MEE EGE ELG Cec ceue ois dwek caeELub core bebec eka sha beethibioas 


JEFFERSON—$30.00 

Alvetro, Floyd Vincent, P. O. Box 104, Stump Creek. 
show hunters license on demand of officer 

ae. canes Eugene, Valier. Killing one woodchuck over daily 
PT hRsGh hae scabs Ke cSASNAKa dS MACS URS aLL OA eae d deh be owes Wed 

LACKAWANNA—$45.00 


Giambra, Joseph A., 11 Elizabeth St., Pittston. Possessing wood- 
chuck in close season; Possessing loaded rifle in vehicle stand- 
ing along highway; Hunting game on Sunday 

LANCASTER—$40.00 

Derr, Cyrus Franklin, Bainbridge. 
close season 


Failure to 


Dog chasing small game in 


GAME NEWS 
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20.00 


20.00 


25.00 
20.00 


10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


20.00 
20.00 
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10.00 
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10.00 
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15.00 
15.00 


10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


10.00 
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50.00 
10.00 
20.00 
20.00 
10.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 


25.00 


10.00 
10.00 


25.00 
10.00 
10.00 


10.90 
59.00 


10.09 
10.00 
25.00 


20.00 
10.00 


45.00 


10.00 


Smith, Christian Andrew, R. D. No. 3, Lititz. 
ns ss on leg oe shis OBA GAd AIK A WSS hie eee ae 
Stauffer, Harry M., 30 N. Mulberry St., Lancaster. 
loaded rifie in vehicle standing along highway 
Troop, Warren Harold, R. D. No. 3, Lititz. Possessing a loaded 


Dog chasing small 


rifle in vehicle standing along highway ...................ceuee 
LEBANON—$40.00 
Anspach, George William, Newmanstown. Training dogs in close 
DENA. bana cec hdk su cuh eek s sehen ROR Sau SA SER RUNS Rees A aees eas TERE OE 
Strickler, LeRoy Ralph, Newmanstown. Training dogs in close 
BA Coch n sss a han ea waka h aichien dk M5aG RWS Mika OR ANA A Die Sr ae 
Strickler, Walter Herbert, R. D. No. 2, Sheridan. Training dogs 
Eee ree ree perro rr re eet” 


Weiss. Marshell Franklin, R. D. No. 2, Myerstown. Training dogs 
in close season 


LEHIGH—$20.00 


Miller. Claude Harrison, 397 Allen St., 
display license tag while hunting 
LUZERNE—$30.00 
James, Edward, 361 E. Poplar St., Nanticoke. Hunting with fire- 
arm not properly accompanted, when under 16 years of age .. 
Vaverk, Joseph Peter, R. D. No. 1, Pittston. Dog chasing small 
ee OP ee eT ere Tee CPE EEE PETE TTT Pee ree 
LYCOMING—$280.00 
Baker, Donald LaRue, R. D. No. 2, Williamsport. Possessing deer 
taken in close season; Using a motor vehicle to transport a 
Ce ee i a) a ae ee er rer rrr rrr rer ee 
Bastian. Clyde Emerson, Jr., R. D No. 1, Williamsport. 
a loaded rifie in vehicle standing along highway 
Bonnell, Clifford Stephen, R. D. No. 1, Trout Run. 
loaded rifle ‘!n a vehicle standing along highway 
Bonnell, Clyde Eugene, 1127 Washington Blvd. 
loaded rifie in vehicle standing along highway 
Kock, Welker LaRue, R. D. No. 1, Jersey Shore. 
taken in close season 


McKEAN—$218.00 

Carron, Francis Camille, Hazelhurst. 
NS area Tree rrt ree te ee 

Galentine, Rex Beniamin, R. D. No. 2, Eldred. Possessing un- 
loaded rifle, not securely wrapped, in vehicle in motion along 
highway 

Kaminski, 


Allentown. Failure to 


Possessing two beaver skins 


Russell, Harold Edward, R. D. No. 2, Eldred. Possessing unloaded 
rifle. not securely wrapped, in vehicle in motion along highway 
Russell, Ray Roland. R. D. No. 2. Eldred. Possessing unloaded 
rifle, not securely wrapped. in vehicle in motion along hichway 
Williams, George Andrew. R. D. No. 2, Eldred. Possessing un- 
loaded rifie, not securely wrapped, in vehicle in motion along 
highway 


MERCER—$20.00 


Lightner, Jack B., R. D. No. 5, Mercer. 
in close season 


Dog chasing small game 


Scott, James H., 1425 Davie Avenue, Sharon. Possessing rifle in 
vehicle standing along highway ..............cccesccccesecccees 

MIFFLIN—$20.00 

Stein, Harry Penrose. R. D. No. 2, Lewistown. Failure to dis- 


play license tag while hunting 


MONROE—$125.00 

Armstrong, George J., Mt. Pocono. 
animals removed frem fur farm 

Starner, Edward Franklin, 431 Lincoln 
Possessing doe deer in close season 


MONTGOMER Y—$140.00 
Eachus. Jr., Reloh George, R. D. No. 1, 10th & Chestnut Sts., 
Roversford. Failure to disnlav license tag while hunt ng an 
Elmer, Sam William, 2480 Kenderton Avenue, Roslyn. Hunting 
WEEPING TOMIGEMNG TAOBTIGO onc cc cn ccccimcasnncesccsevesssccssacvaes 
Hake, Celeste, Perkiomenville. 


Failure to tag fur bearing 


Avenue, E. Stroudsburg. 


ES EP wore Ct ere eC eee). 
Henderson, Charles, Dreshertown. Possessing woodchuck in close 
DNR. cue cena we debs sa bbe eee ee cette eee ee eee st aa 
Hodees. James Malcolm, 535 Lemon St., Stowe. Failure to dis- 
play license tag while hunting ............ sees seen serene ee enens 


Owens, John, 1422 Easton Rd., Willow Grove. Lending hunter's 
ee ee ae oe Sr rir rrr ert rrr kt ee ey... 
Rhoads, Harold David Mover, R. D. No. 1, Boyertown. Failure to 
stop vehicle upon signal (or request) of Game Protector ..... 
Smith, Jr., LeRoy, 4th Avenue and Gay Sts., Royersford. Failur 
to display hunters license tag while hunting ............+++++ 
Sutton, George Bevan, R. D. No. 1, Perkiomenville. 
small game in ClOS€ SEASON ........ cece cree cceeccrecccccsees 


NORTHAMPTON—$65.00 


Grabarits, Anthony Joseph, 446 E. 12th St., Northampton. Hunter 
Se Og oe 9 ee eee enon rrr ry rk 
Handler, Joseph John, 453 E. 11th St., Northampton. Hunting 
Without TeBiddeNt TICOMGES 2. onc cc cccc ccc cescccsccsccavesssenesesss 
Hertzog, John Paul, 423 E. 10th St., Northampton. Lending 


hunter’s license to another 


PHILADELPHIA—$25.00 
Townsend, Alex, 1710 N. 20th St., Philadelphia. 


Possessing raccoon 


PAM! IN CLONE BGORBOM 22 cscccccccccseseccsessesssececsscsevsecsses 
POTTER—$570.00 1 
Bunnell, Williard James, Ulysses, R. D. Killing doe deer in 


close season 
Hovve, Frederick James, Carter Camp. Possessing 
taken in close season 
Mericle, George Edward, R. D. No. 2, Shinglehouse. 
deer unlawfully taken 
Stiles, Clair Edward, R. D. No. 2, Coudersport. ta 
rifle in vehicle in motion along highway; Failure to stop — : 
vehicle on demand of Game Protector; Attempting to kill dee 
by use of artificial lights 
Stiles, Edward Laverne, R. D. No. 1, Coudersport. d 
kill deer by use of artificial lights; Failure to stop motor bs 
hicle on highway on demand of Game Protector; Possessing 
loaded rifie in vehicle in motion along highway ........+---*: 
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§CHUYLKILL—$25.00 
jauser, William W., 1426 Seneca St., Pottsville. Raising, selling 
or otherwise disposing of game without propagating permit .. 
SULLIVAN—$225.00 
Boyles, Charles M., Hillsgrove. 


e season 
na. Gordon, Hillsgrove. 


Unlawful possession of deer in 


Tee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee) 


Lands 
sUSQUEHANNA—$25.00 

Darrow, Lloyd Oscar, R. D. No. 2, New Milford. 
raccoon without permit 
TIOGA—$260.00 

precher, Earl William, R. D. No. 4, Wellsboro. 
rabbit, killed destroying property 
pavis, Bruce Myrel, R. D. No. 6, Wellsboro. 
fully taken 
McConnell, Grant Martin, Antrim. Possessing parts of deer un- 
lawfully taken 
smith, Oliver Perry, R. D. No. 4, Wellsboro. 
than 60 days after close of season 
UNION—$20.00 

Aikey, Albert Franklin, R. D. No. 1, Mifflinburg. 
play license tag while hunting 
VENANGO—$199.00 

Anthony, Robert Lee, R. D. No. 1, Pleasantville. 
of deer in close season 
Daly, Calvin Glen, R. D. No. 1, Pleasantville. 
deer in close season 
yogan, Donald, N. S. S. R., Oil City. 
yehicle standing along highway 
WARREN—$20.00 

McGahen, Carl V., Oakview Par., 
license tag while hunting 
WASHING TON—$160.00 
Antonioli, Julius Joseph, Box 4, Southview. 
license to another 
Askew, Carl Maynard, 336 N. Main St., Houston. 
play license while hunting 


Possessing live 


Failure to report 


ee ee 


Possessing deer more 


Failure to dis- 


Possessing parts 


Possessing parts of 


Warren. Failure to display 


Lending hunting 


Failure to dis- 


Fazzalore, Jr., Frank, 65 Latimer Avenue, Strabone. Hunting 
OO ee SOT ee Ce ee er ree ree 
Lawrence, James Horner, R. D. No. 2, Washington. Possessing 


loaded rifle in vehicle standing along highway 


GAME NEWS 


25.00 


100.00 
100.00 


25.00 


25.00 


10.00 


100.00 
100.00 


50.00 


20.00 


97.00 
92.00 
10.00 


20.00 


20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
10.00 


Scott, Carl Denny, 64 Church St., Burgettstown. Dumping rub- 


bish on State Game Lands ........... a nakake aa isda deacecuaeena 
Vallone, Jr., Anthony, 311 N. Main St., Houston. Failure to 

GERI TICCTIOG WTI oc ch cicdcciccccctsccccecesdicccscceee 
Wardle, Fredrich, Box 72, Venetia. Dog chasing small game in 

CIOBO SOOHOR 6cccccccncces POE OE OE TET EC OCT TCT CPOE 
Williams, James, Box 286, Daisytown. Killing rabbit in close 

Ns enc cages Cie Oead A adenee enaddendioe seinen se aueuweouenmuuue 
Wright, Otis Henry, Box 21, Westland. Possessing live raccoon 

Po A ee EO ON Ce Ree eer 
WESTMORELAND—$30.00 


Gasperini, Pete, Jacobs Creek. Possessing a protected bird 
Wible, Richard Oliver, Youngwood. Hunting without a resident 
license 


YORK—$65.00 

Bair, Richard Warren, R. D. No. 4, Hanover. Shooting across 
Sum ENG PURI oo cle cnccecienasenuceeceesuaessciesascewas 

Reachard, Earl Henry, R. D. No. 2, York. Dog chasing and kill- 
REC ee ey err 

Rebert, Clair Ralph, R. D. No. 4, Hanover. 
re NE Fao. © awa diciaie case cdcwianwduanetecenaaeduisetanee 


NON-RESIDENT—$160.00 


Barret, Ebrcell F., 250 Ehskin Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio. Pos- 
sessing loaded rifle in vehicle in motion along highway ....... 
Black, Lester John, 779 Palmetto Avenue, Akron, Ohio. Possess- 


ing loaded rifle in vehicle standing along highway 
Hockenberry, Clarence Edward, 8119 Pine Ave., Niagara Falls, 
N. Hunting without non-resident licemse ................. 
Hose, Myreil Franklin, Sabraton, W. Virginia. 
non-resident license 
McMahon, Eugene Leo, 219 Floral Avenue, Johnson City, 
York. Picking shrubs on State Game Land 


CORRECTIONS TO PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 
GAME LAW VIOLATION LISTS 


wee eee eee eee eee ee ee ey 
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ee ee ee 


31 
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25.00 


Through unavoidable errors, the following named persons were listed in 


previous issues as having committed Game Law violations. 


Their cases 


have been reviewed by either the courts or the Pennsylvania Game Com- 


mission and they have been found not guilty. 


The Pennsylvania Game 


Commission sincerely regrets publication of their names and apologizes 


for the mistaken reflection on their observance of the law. 


Issue 
Name Address Published 
Pirl, Glenn, R. D. No. 1, Heckman Rd., McKeesport ............ July 


HUNTING LICENSE REVOCATIONS 


At a recent meeting the Pennsylvania Game Commission revoked the hunting and trapping license 
privileges of the following named persons to the dates shown. 


ADAMS 
AnGerson. Paul E., BR. D: 2; Bast Berd «0. cissiscscsiveeese Aug. 31, 
meen, Baward &., H. TD. 2, GOttySOurg i... vsccccseceesces Aug. 31, 
ALLEGHENY 
Grimm, Joseph M., 4215 Dunkeld Place, Pittsburgh ....... Aug. 31, 
Leet, PTOMeriG, Be: TD. DS, GRMBOMID 66k. ckccci sas ccssvcescess Aug. 31, 
Wells, Jr., Charles S., 113 Leon Drive, Greentree, Pittsburgh Aug. 31, 
ARMSTRONG 
Cea, Tino, Bor 456; LOCH Ure: coi oii sissies cccudawes Aug. 31, 
BEAVER 
Kaluza, Jr., Alexander T., 1811 Tyler St., Aliquippa ...... Aug. 31, 
BERKS 
Moyer, John W., R. D. 2, Box 33, Fleetwood .............. Aug. 31, 
BLAIR 
Longenecker, Phillip L., 619 South St., Altoona .......... Aug. 31, 
Possumato, Jerry G., 143112 3d Ave., Altoona ............. Aug. 31, 
BRADFORD 
Chamberlain, Duane, R. D. No. 1, Columbia Cross Roads. 
Attempting to collect bounty through fraud .......... Aug. 31, 
Johnson, Richard M., R. D. No. 6, Towanda. Setting trap 

within 25 feet of beaver dam; Failure to tag traps set 
_ for beaver above the water MMe .......ccccscccccsccsccs Aug. 31, 
Many; BOM H., 3, Ts 3, WOW ALGODY 6. occ ci ccscccescccces Aug. 31, 
Reeves, Charles C., R. D. No. 2, Wyalusing. Setting more 

than ten traps for beaver; Setting trap closer than 25 

ft. from an established beaver house ..............e000- Aug. 31, 
Shook, Paul J., R. D. 1, NN 85.6 5as dis eis aeated esa Aug. 31, 
BUCKS 
Fleck, William A., Kintnersville ............cscceecsecceces Aug. 31, 
Hoffman, Michael S., Springtown .......-.....cccececceees Aug. 31, 
Wetherill, George H., N. Radcliff St., R. D. No. 1, Bristol. 

Killing male ringneck pheasant in close season; Killing 

same pheasant on Sunday; Shooting within 150 yds. of 

Occupied building ......... DE aie ale Wise o's wale OW iorcaraket eh e's Aug. 31, 
BUTLER 
Hoover, Martin V., 119 Franklin St., Slippery Rock. Failure 

‘o show hunter’s license on demand ..............0000: Aug. 31, 
CAMBRIA 
ciinsky, Thomas A., South 16th Street, Spangler ........ Aug. 31, 
“tomo, John C., 49 Iron Street, Johnstown .............5. Aug. 31, 
CAMERON 

Howlett, John, Cameron. Attempting to kill deer at night 

ame Ok QUUIMBIES TIGHON: oc 56 cic de%is’oanccieasicssoeee see's Aug. 31, 
CARBON 

fverett, James H., 402 Oak Street, Lehighton ............. Aug. 31, 
ee Wilbur O., 576 Lafayette Avenue, Palmerton ...... Aug. 31, 

gher, Jr., Arthur J., 967 Delaware Avenue, Palmerton .. Aug. 31, 


1950 
1950 


1954 
1950 
1950 


1950 


1954 


1950 


1950 
1951 


1951 


1954 
1950 


1951 
1951 


1950 
1951 


1951 


1951 


1951 
1950 


1951 


1954 
1951 
1951 


CENTRE 


Butlin, John I., Gen. Delivery, Philipsburg. Killing wild 


NRC TEd “CRUD SRMONNN so craisscinw nae Kanne cans acebaeadaaaeeass Aug. 
Hoy, Robert A., R. F. D. No. 2, Howard. Killing ringneck 

pheasant in close season; Killing game on Sunday .. Aug. 
McCown, Richard B., Beta Theta Pi Campus, State College. 

Possessing male ringneck pheasant in close season Aug. 
Deen UU OPED, 5 ce ist drecce 606k beaceketedeeweedideas Aug. 
PeGee, GOMNOG, PICGRGRTG GAD c.g ci cikcccescécccccccdccedccseses Aug. 
Williams, Harry M., Beta Theta Pi Campus, State College. 

Possessing male ringneck pheasant in close season ..... Aug. 
CHESTER 
Milbourne, Harold R., 132 E. Minor Street, West Chester .. Aug. 
Turner, Edward D., R. D. 2, Newtown Square ............ Aug. 
CLARION 
Shoup, Jack E., 160 Grand Avenue, Clarion .............. Aug. 
CLEARFIELD 
Bundy, Lyle S., 520 Turnpike Avenue, Clearfield ......... Aug. 
Duttry, George, R. D., Sabula. Throwing an artificial light 

upon deer while in possession of a firearm ............. Aug. 
Edinger, Everett, R. D No. 2, DuBois. Throwing an arti- 

ficial light upon deer while in possession of a firearm .. Aug. 
BOO, CORE FT. WUMOUNETAD 6 ove sina < evecceedtdececanececocsoe Aug. 
mermen, Crmord W., Bot Sl. MgO .ncccccccccsccccccccsces Aug. 
Smith, James, R. D. No 1, Penfield. Possessing deer taken 

in close season; Possessing live raccoon without permit Aug. 
Webster, Jr., Edward C., 100 Curtain Street, Osceola Mills.. Aug. 
COLUMBIA 
Gottshall, William J., R. D. 3, Bloomsburg ................ Aug. 
Harvey, Allen R., R. D. 2, Bloomsburg .................... Aug. 
Minnicon, John H., B. D. 1. CatAWiGGA ...cccecccisccscccces Aug. 
Smith, Donald R., R. D. 3, Bloomsburg .................. Aug. 
CRAWFORD 
Carter, Oliver R., Spartansburg ........cccccccccssccececes Aug. 
CUMBERLAND 
Burkart, Jesse W., 15 N. Penn Street, Shippensburg ...... Aug. 
Crawford, Clarence M., R. D. 2, Gardners ................. Aug. 
DAUPHIN 
Boscaor!, Lionel H., BR: D. 1, DAUPHIN: 2... ccccicccccscccecs Aug 
Houck, Harry D., R. D. 2, Hlisabethtown .........6...ceee. Aug 
Miller, Glenn L., 1815 North Street, Harrisburg ........... Aug 
Miller, Walter J., 888 High Street, Enhaut ................ Aug 
Petroskie, Demetri J., 162 N. 15th Street, Harrisburg ..... Aug 
Plank, William F., 209 32nd Street, Paxtang .............. Aug 
Scott, William H., 353 S. 15th Street. Harrisburg ......... Aug 
Wiley, Harold L., 4 N. Duke Street, Hummelstown ........ Aug 
ERIE 
Farnham, James E., R. D. 3, Wattsburg ................. . Aug 
Rekitt, Alfred, R. F. D. No. 3, Union City. Killing a ring- 

meck pheasant im clOS€ SEASON .......... cece cece ec ccccees Aug 
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31, 
31, 
31, 
31, 


31, 
31, 


31, 
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GAME NEWS 


32 
FAYETTE 
Angel, Joseph R., R. D. 3, Box 239, Uniontown ............ Aug. 31, 1950 
Fant, Dupree, Box 183, McClellandtown ..............6..- Aug. 31, 1954 
Fowler, George E., R. D. No. 1, Uniontown. Killing a doe 

re en, Clo eh ienwd 6 pb Sed Sun esd b 006 V0 0s 0508 > Aug. 31, 1951 
Kefover, Jesse L., Box 52, Brownfleld ..........ccccscccces Aug. 31, 1950 
Lee, Raymond R., R. F. D., Farmington. Possessing doe 

ee ee eee TTT TT ee Aug. 31, 1951 
Mohnackie, Paul E., 35 Miller Avenue, Uniontown ........ Aug. 31, 1951 
Russell, George O., Box 167, Lemont Furnace ............. Aug. 31, 1950 
FRANKLIN 
Seilhamer, Roy E., R. D. 5, Chambersburg ................ Aug. 31, 1950 
wranee, CPRETOEL E.; BR: 2, DHRPMIOBMOTO 66 nas cnc cccsccccssece Aug. 31, 1950 
FULTON 
ne > oc ca bbbes nhs Shane Aug. 31, 1951 
Hunter. Gilbert W.. McConnelisburg .........ccccscecccces Aug. 31, 1950 
HUNTINGDON 
Bousum, Helen H. (Mrs.), Box 51, Mill Creek ............ Aug. 31, 1950 
eeee, eens Ee, Ts BPs 0 RITE ok acc sccsccvccccccsec Aug. 31, 1950 
INDIANA 
Miller, John C., R. D. No. 1, Cherry Tree. Killing a doe 

ve cca shiuna ioe SebckbaeeeES KOE SS OSS ug. 31, 1951 
JEFFERSON 
Bennett, Robert A., 117 Shaffer Street, Sykesville ......... Aug. 31, 1952 
mennedy, Weauem A. B. D. 2, BROGkVille ....scscccccveces Aug. 31, 1950 
JUNIATA 
Gloss, Willis H., East Waterford. Possessing deer meat 

es urbe bein Oen ban sn eee ee 6 Aug. 31, 1951 
rr rn re: os se censese renew eviecseoeiee Aug. 31, 1950 
Zimmerman, Marlin H., R. D. 1, Mifflintown ............. Aug. 31, 1950 
LACKAWANNA 
Burattini, Terso J., 938 Throop Street, Dunmore ......... Aug. 31, 1954 
Rutkauskas, Walter, 2910 Marvine Avenue, Scranton ...... Aug. 31, 1951 
Spangenberg, Edward B., 307 Dundaff Street, Carbondale.. Aug. 31, 1951 
LANCASTER 
re, err ee eh: 2. CeCe... ns wsadbcesansesnseess Aug. 31, 1951 
Derstler, Amos G., 24 E. Ferdinand Street, Manheim .... Aug. 31, 1954 
Gantz, Arthur, 32 Railroad Street, Mt. Joy ................ Aug. 31, 1951 
Gundel, George A., 647 Locust Street, Columbia .......... Aug. 31, 1950 
Hashinger, Jr., Fred B., 19 Landis Avenue, Millersville .... Aug. 31, 1951 
Lorah, Raymond P., 423 N. Queen St., Lancaster. Hunting 

66 66 aL SER Rk cho Sip as desis be ebasw Sas = Aug. 31, 1952 
rr CD cin con cwesasbnessavbeons Aug. 31, 1950 
Parmer, Richard B., R. D. 2, New Holland ................ Aug. 31, 1952 
en, Ge a, Me ER; CRUE csc ccncswcvctscvaccces Aug. 31, 1951 
Toner, Ronald J., 456 Locust Street, Columbia ........... Aug. 31, 1951 
Wright, Jay C., Broad Street, New Holland ................ Aug. 31, 1951 
LAWRENCE 
Robinson, Charles R., R. D. 2, New Castle ................ Aug. 31, 1951 
LEBANON 
Gensler, Jr., Irvin M., 510 Church Street, Lebanon ........ Aug. 31, 1951 
ee ee a, Os OO SME ov cnc vevcccsesscovsenes Aug. 31, 1951 
LEHIGH 
Arner, Ralph C., 627 Greenleaf Street, Allentown ........ Aug. 31, 1952 
Trayler, Samuel W., 1446 Hamilton St., Allentown. Using 

S Werkces Gd Mvmt Bid Kill GOMMS onc cccccncccccccscscsece ug. 31, 1951 
LUZERNE 
Clarke, Patrick J., 59 Cooke St., Ashley. Setting trap 

closer than 25 feet from established beaver dam, con- 

trary to Commission's regulations .....................:. Aug. 31, 1952 
Dempkoski, Stanley, R. D. 1, Mountain Top .............. Aug. 31, 1951 
Kupcek, Victor J., 354 W. Sixth Street, West Wyoming ... Aug. 31, 1951 
Mackiewicz, Raymond J., 11 Third Street, Larksville ..... Aug. 31, 1951 
Madrots, Frank, 64 Miner Street, Hudson ................. Aug. 31, 1951 
Patterson, Stanley D., 702 Donnelly Street, Duryea ....... Aug. 31, 1951 
Pietrzyk, Frank J., 34 Railroad Street, Alden Station, 

PE <ck een bh obendee tbneeebunsdsbiaseensckenes»Soeene ug. 31, 1951 
LYCOMING 
Fulkrod, Jay P., Star Route, Jersey Shore ................. Aug. 31, 1954 
McKEAN 
Himes, Gary W., R. D. No. 4, Smethport. Fishing in a 

OE Cn Aug. 31, 1952 
Louk, Russell J., 6 McClellan Place, Bradford ............ Aug. 31, 1954 
Perry, Todd S., Kings St., Eldred. Attempting to collect 

bounty on five foxes taken in another State, namely, 

i Ci hob) oc bteeankbcdsbe sss esetashbonadscoendihesgnses Aug. 31, 1951 
Russell, Ray R., R. D. No. 2, Eldred. Possessing parts of 

ee ee aaa eee ug. 31, 1951 
Yale, Zane A., R. D. No. 4, Smethport. Fishing in a State 

PO Si cau tolLouubcs eh bak becussaeeacseeaseusbe ss ees c Indefinitely 


MERCER 


Curry, Michard 1... B. MO. 6, BMOrOOP 2... .sccscscccccccscccss 
Hassel, John D., R. 1, Reynolds Village, Transfer ......... 
Means, Harry L., 818 S. Oakland Street, Sharon ........... 
Vaughn, George D., R. 2, Greenville 


MIFFLIN 

Harmon, James L., 521 Woodland Avenue, Lewistown .... 

eer, oF, Ceres J., Se. DD. 2, BROT os ccvcccscovcccceses 

Sterrett, Brice W., 120 N. Wayne Street, Lewistown 

MONROE 

Ermer, DOOWNORS: Te., TROPROED ooisi cesses ceccccesvcsccs ss 

Sheler, Hollis D., Box 53, Broadheadsville ................. 

MONTGOMERY 

Gallagher, James D., 453 E. Warton Road, Glenside ...... 

MONTOUR 

aay, Cammemon ¢., St: TD. GB, TRG ons cvcccccccsccccasecs 

NORTHAMPTON 

Schaadt, Sr., William L., R. D. 1, Nazareth ..............- 

Thomas, Jr., Morgan J., R. D. 2, Bangor 

NORTHUMBERLAND 

Janaskie, Walter J., 827 W. Linn Street, Shamokin ....... 

Rotiski, Robert F., 324 Webster Street, Ranshaw ......... 

PERRY 

Shunk, John D., R. 1, Duncannon 

PHILADELPHIA 

Fisher, Marcus K., 459 Parker Avenue, Roxborough 

SCHUYLKILL 

Dabashinsky, Joseph B., 436 Adams St., Pottsville. Killing 
ne On NI RN or a ec hatn ee wikia ia we Nw Oa ere PANE 

Dillon, John J., 600 Glenwood Avenue, Tamaqua ........ 

Heffron, Joseph A., R. D. Box 302, Duncott ............... 

Wagner, Kenneth E., 301 E. Grand Avenue, Tower City .. 

SNYDER 

Perkinson, Kenneth E., R. D. 2, Selinsgrove .............. 

Shillingsford, Kenneth L., 312 N. Market Street, Selins- 
EN 2a Vesna MVE oS SR SCREENS AAN Se oesa SSN NS ce ky eee 4es 

SOMERSET 

Garlesky, Joseph J., Seanor 

Enisely, Franklin W., R. D. 1, Sand Patch ............eee. 

SUSQUEHANNA 

Benson, William N., 419 Laurel Street, Susquehanna 

Birchard, Gene R., R. D. 1, Birchardville ................. 

Figura, Sergius, R. D. No. 2, Thompson. Setting one beaver 
trap with trap tag below the ice or waterline .......... 

Senercool, Harold L., R. D. 1, Springville 

Snyder, Jr., Edward R., 406 Church Street, Susquehanna .. 

TIOGA 

Kent, Phillip H., Jr., Box 46, Cowanesque. 


Shooting with- 


in 150 yds. of an occupied Dullding ....ccccccccccccccees 
Mould, Charlies G., BR. D. 7, WElMSDOTO ..0scccccsccccocsves 
UNION 


Brumgard, William H., 4th & Market Streets, Lewisburg.. 

Reed, Ronald A., BR. D. 2, TWISDUTE 2. cccccccccccccccsesce 

VENANGO 

Baum, Kenneth C., R. D. 1, Oil City 

Hynes, Robert L., 81 Grove Ave., Oil City. 
in close season 

NO ie ere SCs TTT err eT Te Tre rire ere 

Wurster, Junior L., North Side, Star Route, Oil City. 
Hunting deer in clOS€ SEASON ......cscccecceccccccccceces 

WARREN 

Stanton, John H., Box 105, Russell 

WASHINGTON 

Lemonakis, Manuel, 503 Blaine Avenue, Canonsburg 

WESTMORELAND 

McCann, Robert B., 706 Alexander Street, Latrobe 

WYOMING 

Drake, Richard G., Church Street, Factoryville 


NON-RESIDENT ‘ 

Flowers, James P., 906 High Street, Youngstown, Ohio .... 

Taylor, Fred, Hartford, Conn. Hunting without non-resi- 
Far ete ee ree ree ee 

Terlizzo, Ernest, 150 Spruce St., Stamford, Conn. Pos- 
sessing doe deer taken in close S€ASON ..........-..+se0- 

Wilson, William H., 220 Peabody Avenue, Lyndhurst, New 
Jersey 


City. Hunting deer 





THE FINISHED GUN DOG—from Page 22 


Retrieving is essential in gun dog perfection, and the dog that 
“seeks” dead game persistently, accurately, and proudly “fetches” 
it to his master in a prompt and tender manner, is truly a joy 


to behold. 


The perfect shooting dog is a gentleman in every true sense 
of the word. He is house and car broken, and causes no em- 
barrassment when his master hunts in localities away from home, 
where frequently the dog must stay in hotels, lodges, or camps. 
Taught from puppyhood, he is not jealous nor noisy, and remains 
quiet and content wherever the handler sees fit to place him. 
Of course, he has never forgotten his early lessons on “coming to 


heel.” 


He honors his bracemate’s point instantly on sight, or 


at command, and “backs” with the same style as if he were on 


game himself. 


The dog of proven excellence is always obedient. 


Aug. 31, 1959 
Aug. 31, 1959 


Aug. 31, 1950 
Aug. 31, 195] 


Aug. 31, 195) 
Aug. 31, 195] 


Aug. 31, 1950 


Aug. 31, 1951 


Aug. 31, 1951 
Aug. 31, 1959 
Aug. 31, 1951 
Aug. 31, 1951 


Aug. 31, 1951 
Aug. 31, 1950 


Aug. 31, 1950 
Aug. 31, 1950 


Aug. 31, 1951 
Aug. 31, 1951 


Aug. 31, 1950 


Aug. 31, 1951 
Aug. 31, 1951 


Aug. 31, 1951 
Aug. 31, 1951 


Aug. 31, 1951 
Aug. 31, 1951 


Aug. 31, 1950 


Aug. 31, 1951 
Aug. 31, 1951 


Aug. 31, 1951 
Aug. 31, 1950 
Aug. 31, 1952 
Aug. 31, 1951 
Aug. 31, 1951 
Aug. 31, 1951 
Aug. 31, 1951 


Aug. 31, 1950 
Aug. 31, 1951 


He may be 


a perfect beauty, possess all the characteristics of perfection in 
handling game, but he cannot be classed as a finished dog unless 


he handles to his master’s command. He responds 


immediately 


and with pride, because he knows the handler will make his 
hunting more pleasurable. From puppyhood he has learned brief 
simple commands, and responds to them without hesitation, and 
he has been made to realize that his purpose in life is to serv 
his master to the best of his ability, and he fulfills his mission 


gladly. 


A well trained finished dog is a treasure well worth the time, 


money, patience, 
education. 


and effort required for his thorough field 
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ITS YOUR PENNSYLVANIA -- IT’S YOUR PENNSYLVANIA RIFLE 





yO he 
P=enusylovaua 


-A/though known for years as the 
Kentucky fifle’, the celebrated 
jong rifle of muzale-loading 
~ Pays was developed in 
Lancaster County, Fa, & 
bui/? chiefly in the Shops of such Fennsylvana gunmakers as the 
Henrys, John Armstrong, Mathew Froesser, V. Beyer, the Lemans, 
2 Cooley, Henry Koons, John Mol, the Drenpards, Philip Lefevre, 
“he Zorgers K otkers. 


Barly locks were 

entirely hanad-made— 
goun to the sinallest 
Screws, springs & ping 


The barrels were forged from iron bars in 
charcoal tres, and were rifled on 
primitive wooden rifling machines 





Stocks were made of native maple, 
carefully selected for beauty of grain. 
Many were embellished with intricate 
carved designs... 


Potchboxes, thimbles, butt plates, 

) trigger guards and the various 

kA\ inlays found on the long rifles 

were Fashioned from brass or 
ye ) si/ver, and were usually 

lM decorated with delicate engraving. 


Al leather hunting 63g containing 
lead £a//5, 2 knife, patching 
ynaterial and 2a horn full of 
powder usually accompanied 
the woodsman and /i'3 rifle 


Siverbly accurate, the Pennsylvania rifle won fame on the frontiers 
of America —feeding hungry mouths, defending pioneer homes 
and establishing the freedom of the Colonies. 





PENNSYLVANIA WEEK 
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